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ELAINE MUSIC SHOP, 
9 East 44 St. 





MORTIMER H. FOGEL 
92 Liberty Street 





HAYNES - GRIFFIN 
420 Madison Ave. at 48th St. 





LIBERTY MUSIC SHOPS 
___ 450 Madison Ave., at 50th St. 





RABSON'S RECORD SHOP 
111 West 52nd Street 


Rochester, New York 


THE RECORD SHOP 


McCurdy & Co., 


, Ohio 
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THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


124 East 4th Street 


Cleveland, Ohio 
G. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO 


43-45 The Arcade 








G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
3 East 43rd Street 


| Philadephia, Pa. 
WALNUT MUSIC SHOP 


1118 Walnut Street 








Tucson, Arizona 


GRABE ELECTRIC CO 
26 East Congress 


H. ROYER SMITH CO. 
10th and Walnut Streets 








Berkeley, Calif. 
ART MUSIC COMPANY 
2400 Telegraph Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BENSWANGER'’S 


5884 Forbes St. at Shady Lane 








Los Angeles, California 
BIRKEL-RICHARDSON CO 
730 West 7th Street 


Reading, Pa. 


LEWICKI-FIELD CO. 


“The Classical Record Shop” 


550 Court Street 














GATEWAY TO MUSIC 
3089 Wilshire Boulevard 


Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


HELEN GUNNIS MUSIC SHOP 


630 North Broadway 





| Charleston, W. V. 
GA LPERIN MUSIC CO. 





San Francisco, California 


THE RECORD SHOP 
14 Tillman Place 





SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. 
Kearney and Suter Street 


17 Capitol Street 











New Haven, Conn. 
DAVID DEAN SMITH 
Elm Street at Broadway 





Washington, D.C. 


THE RECORD LOFT 
814 - 17th St., N.W. 





Chicago, Illinois 
LYON & HEALY 
Wabash and Jackson 





Baltimore, Maryland 


THE G. FRED KRANZ MUSIC CO. 


327 North Charles Street 





Boston, Massachusetts 


MOSHER MUSIC CO., Inc 


181 Tremont Street 
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Editorial 


he record critic in The Musical Times, 

published in London, opens his notes 
for November with the following appro- 
priate words: 

“*He’s dead, but he won’t lie down,’ 
Gracie Fields used to sing — an observa- 
tion which seems to apply to the 78 rpm 
gramophone record as a purveyor of works 
of more than ten-minute length.” Thus 
does one English reviewer recognize the 
importance of LP. 

A reader from Wilson, South Carolina, 
writes: “Why has no one brought out 
a high quality player for the 45 rpm 
record? There are many shorter compo- 
sitions unsuitable to be grouped together 
on the LP disc which would be served 
best, I believe, on the 45 record. The 
latter played on any high quality instru- 
ment is hard to beat.’”” The last state- 
ment seems to be one with which the 
many these days are beginning to concur. 
RCA Victor brought out a high quality 
player when the 45’s were first issued — 
it was designed to tie-in with its famous 
Berkshire, high fidelity machine. Un- 
doubtedly, the sales on this player, which 
was very high priced, were not sufficient 
fo warrant continued manufacture. 

With the advent of the three-way 
motor, listeners realized that they could 


i§ teproduce all three-speed records at com- 


parable quality on their equipment. The 
player is by and large a convenience for 
those who have commercial equipment — 
tadio or television — or a small table 
mit for record reproduction. The player 
has become very popular with college 
ttudents, who do not have the space (to 
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say nothing of the purse) to house a larger 
unit. 

The listener who still owns old equip- 
ment, which plays 78 rpm discs satis- 
factorily, should discard the motor in 
his unit and purchase a three-way motor. 
The latter can be had in several changers, 
one of the best of which is the Garrard, 
manufactured by the British Industries. 
With LP records, the changer is no longer 
a dire necessity. Indeed, few professionals 
use a changer these days because of the 
tangency of the tone arm which does 
not have the free play that a longer tone 
arm, unfettered by changer mechanism; 
does. The professional three-way motor is 
coming into use more and more these days. 
Let’s not insult the friend of the changer, 
for after all he may find it irksome to play 
his 78 records manually. But the changer 
for an LP addict is assuredly indicative 
of some laziness — which it should be said 
we are all guilty in one way or another. 
As one friend of ours says, ‘““When I light 
up my pipe and discard my shoes, I hate 
like the dickens to get up and change 
records, LP or no LP. One can sit for 
an hour at a concert or more; why 
shouldn’t one sit in his own home for 
a similar length of time and enjoy an 
evening’s concert?”” Why, indeed! We 
too know the luxury and comfort of that 
easy chair when music we enjoy is being 
played. Radio has taught us bad habits. 


+ * * 

The advent of the phonograph’s 75th 
anniversary has been widely honored 
by the press. Perhaps no invention has 
had more nonsense and inaccuracies 
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written about it than the phonograph. 
It has been surprising to find leading 
newspapers and magazines publishing 
articles in which facts were often incorrect. 
In an article in the November 17th issue 
of Life, Mr. Robert Wallace erred in a 
number of facts, especially those relative 
to the early phonograph contracts of the 
noted tenor, Enrico Caruso. He stated 
that Carusu made a contract with El- 
dridge Johnson of the Victor Company 
in 1903. This was untrue and so were 
the facts of his first recordings. Caruso’s 
first contract was made in 1902 with the 
Gramophone and Typewriter Company, 
Ltd., for whom that year at Milano he 
made 10 record sides. Caruso was paid 
a flat rate of $50 a side and did not re- 
ceive royalties for those first recordings. 
In 1904, by arrangement with the Gramo- 
phone and Typewriter Company, Victor 
made its first recordings of the tenor’s 
voice on the stage of Carnegie Hall, not 
at Camden as so many have stated (The 
New York Times made this error in a 
recent article). 

The author of Life’s article tends to 
put the cart before the horse, as so many 
others have done. The prestige of the 
phonograph was established with Ca- 
ruso’s 1902 recordings, which paran- 
thetically secured for the tenor his first 
engagement at the Metropolitan Opera, 
“the manager of which telegraphed him 
a contract after having heard his records.” 
When Caruso made his first American 
recordings, he was paid a sum for each 
selection and given his first royalty of 


30c a record. The royalty of 50c a record 
misapplied to Caruso by Mr. Wallace, 
was paid to the noted tenor, Francesco 
Tamagno (who created the role of Verdi's 
Otello), when he made his series of re- 
cordings in 1903 at Milano. No other 
tenor received such a large royalty. 
Another error in the article in Life is 
the tale of Caruso taking time out in a 
recording session for a drink, and Miss 
Farrar singing about that drink in their 
recording of the Love Duet from Madama 
Butterfly. This is an old chestnut which 
has evidently grown in size with the years, 
for Mr. Wallace adds an answer by Caruso, 
Though Miss Farrar really sang the words 
of the Italian text, “Si, per la vita,” 
listeners still imagine she sang instead, 
“He had a highball.” The old phono- 
graph horn was guilty of many imagin- 
ative tricks, and Miss Farrar’s first sung 
phrase was one of those peculiarities. 
Anyone previously told that she sang, 
“He had a highball,” before the record 
was played, imagined he heard that incon- 
grous phrase. But, with the score before 
one, it was apparent that she was singing, 
“Si, per la vita.” As for Caruso altering 
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the Italian text, ‘Vieni, vieni,”’ into “No, 
I’ve had two highballs,”’ this is ridiculous. 


Miss Farrar has denied this story for 


years, rightfully with some indignation. 
Knowing Miss Farrar, who has a sen 
of humor, we believe that she woul 
admit it were it true. For she and C 
ruso loved their little jokes and played 
more than one upon each other duri 
their long association at the Metropolit 
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No one has adhered to the historical facts 
of the early recording days more truth- 
fully than Mr. Addison Foster, who wrote 
the article for us in our October issue. 
It was for that reason that we published 
it. 
* + . 

This being the Holiday Season of the 
year, we wish each and every reader a 
Good Christmas and a Joyous New Year. 
Many of us feel in need of better times 
to come and there are happy signs that 
they may be on the way. We look for- 
ward to a better year in 1953. In January 
we are assured that our publication will 
be mailed each month on the 10th, which 
is our official publishing date. In the 
past four months, publishing has been 
completely hectic owing to a paper strike. 





AROUND 
THE WORLD 


An International Series 





AIN THE OLD DAYS- the adventurous 


usic listener liked to seek out the cata- 





sulous.Mogues which the companies devised for 
ry fotSouth American trade, as well as the 
ation. Foreign series such as Victor and Colum- 
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ia issued on cheaper labels for the dif- 
erent nationalities in this country. Col- 
ectors will tell you that in these cata- 


playedfogues were hidden quite a number of 
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SMrorthwhile recordings by famous Euro- 
iiean artists. Scanning these catalogues, 
hich still are issued by RCA Victor, 
ne finds that this enterprising company 
has come up with a series of 10’ LP 
lises called Around the World In Music, 
e selections being taken to a large ex- 
ent from such catalogues and in some 
ases from recordings issued in the past 
bf famous Red Seal artists like Tito Schipa. 
Almost all of the selections are also made 
Vailable on 45 rpm records. Thus, those 
ho want only a few of the LP groups 
acquire them on single discs. 
It is apparent from correspondence 
om far and wide that the 45 disc has 
Stablished itself favorably with a great 
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many listeners. Says one Chicago reader: 
“I thought I would never part with my 
old 78 records of Schipa, but I find the 
smooth surfaced 45s of many selections 
offer a more realistic reproduction of 
Schipa’s vocal artistry. For best results, 
the music lover should have a three-way 
motor as this assures him reproduction 
on his equipment comparable to any 
speed. In my estimation, there’s a large 
group of 45 rpm discs that have a liveness 
and brightness not to be found on any 
other record. 
most 


45s.” 


Voice and the piano are 
rewarding in reproduction from 


In the new LP series, there are 8 discs 
to reach us to date. Three are marked 
Italy, Vols. 1, 2 and 3, two Latin America, 
Vols. 1 and 2, two Spain, Vols. 1 and 2, 
and one Germany. The first of these 
(LPM-3090) features Tito Gobbi, a 
gifted baritone who has been acclaimed 
in his native land and in England in the 
past few years. His selections include 
two songs from the film, The Glass Moun- 
tain, popular Italian airs like Musica 
Proibita, Danza’s Occhi di fata, Fusco’s 
Dicitencello vuie, Tosti’s ‘A Vucchella, 
and others. Jtaly, Vol. 2 (LPM-3009) 
brings us Schipa’s Italian songs made 
in the period from 1926 to 1941 
Neapolitan favorites as 


— such 
Vapule ca non 
more, Comme facette Mammeta, Marechi- 
‘A Vucchella, 
Passione, Schipa’s own song Sincerita, 
and Viene sul Mar. Italy, Vol. 3 (LPM- 
3011) has eight songs sung by Gino Bec- 
chi, the baritone who recalls Ruffo and 
who is said to have imitated the older 
singer even to his faults, some of which 
are apparent in these offerings. 


are, Napulitanata, Tosti’s 


His se- 
lections include such well known songs as 
Tosti’s Marechiare (which does not have 
the lilt of Schipa’s rendition), Bixio’s 
Soli, Soli nella Notte, Torna a Sorriento 
and Maria, Mari. 


Latin America, Vol. 1 (LPM-3093) 
features the Mexican favorite Maria 
Victoria, who has a sultry style. Her 


selections, sung with Miguel Angel Pazos 
and Rafael de Paz and their orchestras, 
comprise eight Boleros to which one can 
dance. Latin America, Vol. 2 (LPM-3011) 
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contains eight songs by Schipa, all made 
in the late 1920s. The selections are Mi 
Viejo Amor, A la Orilla de un Palmar, 
Amapola, Princesita, Freie’s Ay-Ay-Ay 
(inimitably sung), Quiereme Mucho, La 
Nina Querida. Schipa sang the popular 
songs of Italy, Spain and Latin America 
like McCormack sang those of England, 
Ireland and America. 

Spain, Vol. 1 (LPM-3092) has eight 
dance numbers played by the buoyant 
and enthusiastic Los Churumbeles de 
Espana, with vocals by Juan Legido 
and Maria Rey. The firstrate recordings 
emanate from Mexico and Cuba. Spain, 
Vol. 2 (LPM-3008) is more authentic 
with eight of Schipa’s Spanish songs, 
recorded from the 1920s to 1941 — AI- 
varez’s La Partita, Querer con la Guitarra, 
Valencio, Granadinas (another of Schipa’s 
inimitable offerings), Sevillana, Cancion 
Andaluza, Fragancia de amor, and de 
Falla’s Jota. The Schipa discs are part 
of Victor’s ‘““Treasury”’ series. 

Germany (LPM-3007) is marked a 
“Treasury” release. It contains 
selections in the popular vein played by 
Bruno Seidler-Winkler’s Band and Or- 
chestra, Will Glahe and his Orchestra 
and Chorus, with Lale Anderson as soloist 
in Lied eines Jungen Wachpostens (Lili 
Marlene). 

Remember, if you do not favor all the 
selections on the LPs, your dealer can 
get them for you on 45 rpm discs. 


six 


—J.N. 





THE LADY SINGS? 





ANNA RUSSELL SINGS? = (Advice 
on Song Selections for Concert Singers). 
Columbia LP ML-4594, $5.45. 


ATHIS is the party record par excellence. 
Miss Russell is a phenomon in the con- 
cert hall — a lady with a well trained 
voice who burlesques the art of singing 
and leaves her listeners wilted in the aisles. 
The present recording was made at a 
concert she gave in Town Hall, New York, 
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y- If you doubt that 
igh themselves into the aii 
is all here. Of course, the 
that you may laugh so low 
you will not think of wh 
was doing last Janus 
I hear by the grapevine that some ha 
not recover@i@d yet. Her admirers ne 
miss a recifftal. What’s the lady lik 
Well, she’s wt of a combination of B 
Lillie and AiAMlec Templeton, plus some 
the Contingental comic parody artis 
If you wan some good laughs — a 
who doesn’t #these days — buy this reco 
and take it @ home to your family. / 
that, you'll @ielight your friends by all 
ing Miss Ruffssell to repeat her inimite 
performancegis. Reproductively, the di 
is lifelike. ‘Nuff said! —JJ 










A Will Rogers’ Memen 











oo 
WILL ROGERS SAYS ie ri 
Favorite Humorist Talks about 
Subjects, with additional comment: 
by Will Rogers, Jr. Columbia LI 
ML-4604, $5.45. 


ATHIS disc offers excerpts from the late 
Will Rogers’ broadcasts during the 1920s 
and 1930s. It’s quite a realistic job of 
recording and there isn’t a dull moment 
in it. Rogers had a contagious good 
humor about him which made him every- 
man’s friend. Though some of his humor- 
commentaries taxes, sharing 
wealth, on playing Santa Claus, living 
in Russia and so on are dated, many of 
them hit home today. His son gives us 
a slant on his father’s personality behind 
the scenes, prefacing each of his dad’s 
commentaries with relevant remark: 
No one who knew and liked Will Rogers — 
surely a legion of folk — will want te 
pass this disc by. It’s a friendly re- 
minder of a man whose philosophy of 
life was the brotherhood of man. There’s 
only one drawback to the record, the 
music accompanying Will Rogers, Jr. 
It just doesn’t belong. —J.N, 
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THE BEETHOVEN QUARTETS 


By the Budapest and Others 


By Phil Hart 


— years too late! 

The Budapest String Quartet is 
not to be blamed for circumstances that 
prevented the greatest string quartet of 
our generation from completing an integral 
Beethoven Quartet series while it was 
still in its prime. Contract restrictions, 
which prohibited the group from re- 
recording items made for H.M.V. earlier 
(even if H.M.V. and RCA-Victor had 
dropped them from their catalogs), were 
removed only recently to pave the way 
for Columbia to record them in a complete 
Beethoven Cycle. Today, however, its 
leader’s tone has become too harsh, 
especially in loud passages, and too prom- 
nent. Occasional passages are smeared 
nd jumbled in a manner that would have 
ben unthinkable to the Budapest en- 

ble ten years ago. 


<The new series was made in the Coolidge 
— of the Library of Congress, 
d the musicians play on the fine set of 
hithall Strads. Acoustically, without 
audience, the hall is quite reverberant 
th a partiality toward the higher fre- 
z= range. This accentuates the 
Pbness of the leader’s tone at times, but 
42-db reduction of treble on high fidelity 
uipment improves the sound, for Col- 
hbia seems to have stepped up the treble 
re considerably. With this adjustment, 
ihe tone is warm, open and clear — as 
he as any quartet reproduction today. 





One other group, the Pascal Quartet, 
§ made a complete Beethoven cycle on 
Another company, Westminster, is 
the process of issuing the cycle with two 
mnese quartets, the Barylli and the 
fenna Konzerthaus. RCA-Victor and 





Guy 
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the Paganini Quartet likewise seem to be 
engaged in an appreciable Beethoven 
project: to the four quartets already on 
LP will be added four more in January, all 
of Opus 59 and Opus 74. 

Selection of an LP version of a Bee- 
thoven quartet confronts the music- 
listener with no easy and pat choice. If 
he looks, as the present writer does, for 
Beethoven performances that combine 
expressive intensity with musical com- 
prehension, he will incline toward the 
Budapest, even in their most recent 
records. This group, more than any other 
string quartet of our generation, has com- 
prehended the essential Beethoven that 
Schnabel, and Weingartner 
have each rendered in his field. Though 
the new Budapest versions lack the aural 
sensuousness and technical brilliance of 
their performances of a decade ago, they 
have lost nothing of their musical integrity 
and insight. No other quartet recording 
today projects so successfully the co- 
herence and profundity of Beethoven's 
thinking through all of his musical ex- 
perience. 


Toscanini, 


For sensuous perfection and balanced 
nuance, only the Paganini Quartet is 
really satisfactory, and it achieves this 
type of perfection at the sacrifice of vigor 
of impact and intensity of phrasing, which, 
in my estimation, places it in the category 
of surface playing. For some, however, 
this is extraordinarily great quartet 
playing; better suited, I would say, to 
other music than Beethoven’s. I do not 
find the Paganini’s Beethoven as idiomatic 
as the Budapest’s. 


Nor will the music-listener find lasting 
consolation in the Pascal group, which is, 
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in my opinion, unfitted by taste or in- 
tellect, to play a full Beethoven cycle. 
Opus 59 No. 1 and Opus 130 are done 
quite well, but their Opus 59 No. 2 and 


For a 
flagrant example of Pascal vulgarity listen 
to the opening subject of Opus 18 No. 3. 
Nowhere does the Pascal exhibit a real 
sense of rhythmic pulse, and their slow 
movements are especially slack in this 
regard. 


Opus 132 are sheer travesties. 


Neither of the two Vienna groups on 
Westminster is a truly finished ensemble. 
Each consists of four excellent and devoted 
musicians who play together technically 
well, but seldom produce a consistently 


cohesive sound. They have a_ good 
rhythmic sense, but cne which is chained 
more to the bar-line than to the true 


They seldom infuse a given 
passage with a sense of the movement as 
a whole. They play the notes extra- 
ordinarily well, but do not always grasp 
the full the The 
Konzerthaus group, moreover, is given 
to a rather heavy sentimentalization at 
times, which be in good tradition 
but offensive to many non-Viennese. 


phrase. 


measure of music. 


may 


The Westminster releases maintain that 
firm’s high full-bodied 
recorded sound: realistic, not too resonant 
though not dry, and sometimes a bit 
bigger than life. The Pascal reproduction 
is variable: generally dry, not always in 
good balance, and frequently shallow in 
tone. Victor’s treatment of the Paganini 
varies according to age and source of 
but warm 


reputation for 


recording, is uniformly and 
clear. 
The Performances 

In the comments on the individual quar- 
tets, it may be assumed that the general 
remarks above apply unless otherwise 
stated. I shall also mention LP versions 
by other ensembles, and, in a few cases, 
noteworthy 78 rpm records. 

Quartet No. 1 in F major, Opus 18, No. 1. 
(Budapest, ML 4576; Budapest, ML 
4005; Pascal, CHS 1201). 

As a performance, I prefer the earlier 
Budapest to the later one: it has more 
tension and coherence, though it is not 
so well recorded. 
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Quartet No. 2 in G major, Opus 18, No. 2 
(Budapest, ML 4576; Kroll, AL 78; 
Pascal, CHS 1202). 

The finest record of this was the Buda- 
pest’s on Victor (VM 602). Some may 
prefer the less emphatic style of the 
Pascal here to the Budapest’s more em- 
phatic treatment. The probable unavail- 
ability of the Kroll is no great loss. 


Quartet No. 3 in D major, Opus 18, No. 3 
(Budapest, ML 4577; Kroll, AL 78; 
Pascal, CHS 1202). 

In an early set (VM 289) the Budapest 
dwelt less upon every detail of the texture 
than they do now, in a manner more 
suited to later quartets. This is one of the 
Pascal’s most offensive offerings. 


Quartet No. 4 in C minor, Opus 18, No. 4 
(Budapest, ML 4577; Budapest, ML 
4029; Paganini, LM 1052; Pascal, CHS 
1203). 

Choice here depends on whether you 
think of this as an 18th- or 19th-century 
work. The Paganini is delicate and 
refined, despite the intrinsic vigor of the 
music; the Budapest masculine, and 
emphatic. Of the two Budapest versions, 
I find the later one more brilliant and 
spacious, though harsher in sound. 


Quartet No. 5 in A major, Opus 18, No. 5 
(Budapest, ML 4578; Barylli, WL 5140; 
Paganini, LM 1052; Pascal, CHS 1203). 

Again, the Budapest or Paganini are the 
choice, depending on your preference for 
Beethoven’s Opus 18 in the 18th-or 19th- 
century styles; the earlier manner is more 
appropriate here than in® the C minor 
Quartet. The Budapest has great style and 
verve. 


Quartet No. 6 in B flat major, Opus 18 
Vo. 6 (Budapest, ML 4578; Budapest, 
ML 4073; Pascal, CHS 1204). 

The later Budapest has greater clarity 
and brilliance. 


Quartet No. 7 in F major, Opus 59, No.1 
(Budapest, ML 4579; Busch, ML 4155) 
Paganini, to be issued, LM 7000; Pascal, 
CHS 1205; Vienna Konzerthaus, WL 
5127). 


, 
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Though this is one of the best Pascal 
readings, it is a far cry from the superb 
Budapest conception, which is fleet, warm, 
and glowing. In the Adagio, one of 
Beethoven’s greatest, the Pascal are 
completely lacking in rhythmic pulse, but 
the Budapest are extraordinary here. The 
Paganini, presumably a dubbing of their 
78 rpm, is warm, intelligent, but smaller 
in scale than the Budapest. An interesting 
conception by the Busch is poorly realized 
in performance. 


Quartet No. 8 in E minor, Opus 59, No. 2. 
(Budapest, ML 4580; Paganini, to be 
LM 7001; Pascal, CHS 1206; 
Vienna Konzerthaus, WL 5098). 

An earlier H.M.V.-Victor version by 
the Budapest (VM 340) is one of the en- 
during touchstones of great Beethoven 
performance. The one lacks the 
earlier suavity of tone, though it is better 
reproduced. The Paganini is less im- 
pressive here than in other performances. 


issued, 


new 


Quartet No. 9 in C major, Opus 59, No. 3 
(Budapest, ML 4581; New Italian, LL 
321; New Music, Bartok 909; Paganini, 
to be issued, LM 1722; Pascal, CHS 1207; 
Vienna Konzerthaus, WL 5134). 


This has always been one of the Paga- 
nini’s renditions, and one of the most 
desirable Beethoven quartet recordings. 
The Budapest reading is much better than 
their earlier one (CM 510) and is deft, 
well-balanced, and full of 


vigor and 


energy. The New Music’s extraordinarliy 
brilliant performance is highly uncon- 


ventional in taking extremely fast tempos 
for the first and last movements; 
superbly recorded. 


it is 
The New Italian is 
the first two move- 
ments are fine, the last two quite ordinary; 
unfortunately the recording has a boomy 
bass and loud hum. 


a disappointment: 


Quartet No. 10 in E flat, Opus 74 (Buda- 
pest ML 4582; Pascal, CHS 1208; Paga- 
nini, to be issued, LM 1722; 
Konzerthaus, WL 5149) 

This is the Budapest all the way, for it 
is unequalled in élan and sheer style in this 
marvellously idiomatic work. The old 
performance of the Budapest (VM 467) 


Vienna 
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had greater assurance, but the new one 
outpaces all LP competition. The Paga- 
nini has yet to be heard. 


Quartet No. 11 in F minor, Opus 95 
(Barylli, WL 5140; Budapest, ML 4581; 
Budapest, ML 4073; Griller, LS 107; 
Pascal, CHS 1207). 

The later Budapest, though harsher, 
is a better performance, more open in 
tone. Griller lacks the power needed here. 


Quartet No. 12 in E flat,’ Opus 127 
(Budapest, ML 4583; Pascal, CHS 1209; 
Vienna Konzerthaus, WL 5120). 

A better performance and reproduction 
than the earlier version (CM 535), the 
Budapest here gives a superbly sensitive 
rendition, despite some harsh climaxes; 
certainly their 
matched by 


movement is un- 
the competition. Neither 
other group begins to meet the intellectual 
challenge of the Budapest. 


slow 


Quartet No. 13 in B flat, Opus 130 
(Barylli, WL 5129; Budapest, ML 4584; 
Pascal, CHS 1210). 

Pascal got the Grand Prix du Disque in 
France last winter on this record. Though 
it is the ensemble’s best effort, it lacks a 
sense and basic impulse, 
especially in the crucial Cavatina. The 
Barylli is good here, but does not master 
all the subtle and unsubtle changes of 
Beethoven’s mood. Only the Budapest 
meets all of the challenges of the work, 


of structure 


and it does so in one of the best readings 
in the current series. 


Quartet No. 14 inC sharp minor, Opus 131 
(Barylli, WL 5144; Budapest, ML 4585; 
Budapest, ML 4106; Pascal, CHS 1211). 

The continuous basic line of musical 
thought that runs unbroken through the 
15-minute span of this work is maintained 
superbly by the Budapest; the earlier 
version, one of the great recorded per- 
formances, is more taut and closely woven 
in texture than the later one, and the only 
justification for passing it up would be 
the superior latest 
release. 


recording of the 
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Quartet No. 15 in A minor, Opus 132 
(Budapest, ML 4586; Budapest, ML 
4006; Griller, LL 318; Paganini, LM 
1179; Pascal, CHS 1213; Vienna Kon- 
zerthaus, WL 5104). 

Among this wealth of recordings, none 
is completely satisfactory. The~ new 
Budapest is a major disappointment; the 
first movement is slack, the Canzona un- 
inspired. The earlier version is a better 
reading, not so well recorded and coarse 
in sound, though the LP transfer is better 
than the original 78 rpm. Paganini plays 
with its usual refinement, but this work 
requires more vigor. The Griller is weak 
and unable to sustain the thought. Chose 
between the early Budapest, Paganini, or 
later Budapest. 


Great Fugue in B flat, Opus 133 (Barylli, 
WL 5151; Budapest, WL 4587; Pascal 
CHS 1212). 

Here Barylli conquers the formidable 
sound of the first fugal section better 
than any others. The Budapest is very 
weak, but pulls together the last two- 
thirds of the work better. There are two 
versions for string orchestra (Litschauer, 
Vanguard 419; Muenchinger, LL 526); 
the Muenchinger is by far better, but it is 
not equal to the old Busch set, which 
should be available in LP. (CX221). 


Quartet No. 16 in F major, Opus 135 
(Barylli, WL 5151; Budapest, ML 4587; 
Paganini, LM 24; Pascal, CHS 1213). 

Budapest is tops here, better than their 
earlier Columbja (C 489); both the Lento 
and Vivace now have more of the spirit of 
the Toscanini string orchestra version. 

It seems to this writer that the new 
Budapest set offers the best choice in most 
cases, despite the fact that the ensemble is 
no longer as great a group as it was a 
decade ago. Certainly few of the alter- 
native choices are in a class with the 
Budapest even in their present condition. 
It should be clearly understood that its 
present short-comings have in no way 
impaired the musical insight and inter- 
pretative integrity of the players, which 
are paramount in every one of these new 
performances. 
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Spotlight on 
Turntables 





By Robert S. Lanjer 


NE of the vexations of “high fi- 
delity’”’ is the repeated experience 
of finding that, when one component in 
the chain of reproduction has been greatly 
improved, there is previously unsuspected 
work to do somewhere else in the chain. 
Pickups and amplifiers have been so sharp- 
ly improved since the war that the focus 
is bound to shift, according to this long- 
established pattern, toward motors and 
loudspeakers. A lot of work is being done, 
and steps taken or promised, in the effort 
to bring loudspeakers fully up to today’s 
high quality standards. But the to-be- 
expected wave of interest in motor charac- 
teristics is apparently not yet in sight. 
Perhaps this article will furnish a bit of 
the impetus needed, with a brief round-up 
on the present status of motor develop- 
ment. 
Current motors, (or “‘turntables,”’ as 


motor and table are practically always , 


sold together today), are of course far 
better than comparable pre-war models. 
The LP revolution could not have suc- 
ceeded so magnificently without a new 
level of turntable quality. The attempt 
at LP that the industry took in 1933 missed 
the mark largely because no one had real- 
ized how much more critical turntable 
precision became when you slowed down 
from 78 rpm to 33 -1/3 rpm. 

But, though today’s turntables have 
made the real advance necessary to put 
the LP record on a firm footing, the ad- 
vance in general quality standards has 
been so steep that we are now square up 
against turntable problems that were con- 
sidered comfortably theoretical a few years 
back. The faults of turntables divide into 
two major classes; (1) “‘flutter’’, all kinds 
of speed variations, which include the 
familiar slow flutter known as “wow”; 
(2) “rumble” or “noise”, made up of 
irregular, impact-type shakings of the 
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turntable, produced in the motor mech- 
anism itself or brought up to the turn- 
table, through floor and cabinet, from out- 
side sources. 

Flutter can be easily understood by 
considering first the reason for the ‘ 
or “over the waves”’ pitch effect, which 
has hit every record user in the stomach 
at one time or another. The pitch of re- 
produced music depends directly on the 
speed of the turntable. If turntable speed 
changes, pitch changes, on top of all the 
changes inherent in the music itself. The 
familiar and painful sliding pitch comes 
from a change in the speed of the turn- 
table that takes place fairly slowly, usual- 
ly once each revolution. 

But the speed of the turntable can shift 
up and down repeatedly many times a 
second, and practically every: turntable 
ever built has more or less of this fast wow, 
or flutter. Now a very important and 
far too little known effect takes place when 
flutter goes through its change cycle at a 
rapid rate. The ear interprets the result 
not as a sliding pitch, but as distortion, 
very similar to non-linear distortion in 
pickup, amplifier, or loudspeaker. . Here 
we have a source of distortion that has 
had practically no attention lately, but 
seems a logical contender for a spot as 
“most important unfinished business of 
the moment.” Let’s restate: a slow flut- 
ter, on the order of once or a few times 
each revolution, produces a wow, or slid- 
ing pitch: while rapid flutter, a change of 
speed taking place many times a second, 
produces distortion which sounds general- 
ly very like amplifier, pickup, or loud- 
speaker distortion of familiar types. 


‘ ” 
wow , 


Research on Flutter 


As long ago as 1935 the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories did one of its exhaustive and 
definitive research jobs on turntable flut- 
fer, showing both mathematically and in 
fome beautiful experiments what flutter 
does to tonal quality. The change from 
fliding pitch to distortion, or tone rough- 
fing, as the frequency of flutter increased 
Was clearly demonstrated. However, 
flutter was seldom if ever a factor in the 
Gleulations of the pre-war high fidelity 
— or of the professional sound man 


eral 
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either, for that matter. At 78 rpm, the 
better motors without noticeable wow did 
not have enough flutter distortion to de- 
mand attention on that score, in face of 
all the other problems in a sound system. 

Today 33-1/3 rpm, with its greater sen- 
sitivity to flutter, and the success in“‘clean- 
up” other components of sound systems, 
has made flutter something that must be 
reckoned with on the way to the highest 
reproduction quality. In a system using 
pickup, amplifier, and loudspeaker of the 
top grades now available, the turntable 
will often be found to be the source of dis- 
tortion quite obvious to the ear. Unfortu- 
nately, the only remedy now is the pur- 
chase of a quite expensive “professional 
type” turntable. 

The moderately-priced 3-1/3 turn- 
tables, of course, do a job that is perfectly 
acceptable in the systems most of us can 
afford. And apparently most of us will 
continue to use such turntables, since the 
outlook is not good for an inexpensive 
turntable with really low flutter. Mechan- 
ical engineers seem to understand the sub- 
ject thoroughly, and so far the only route 
found to put flutter at the disappearing 
level is elaborate and costly precision, in 
design and construction. But wonderful 
things have happened — in pickups, for 
instance — that were earlier thought im- 
possible, so we can hope! 


The Rubber Puck 


Flutter in the cheaper turntables is 
often the source of serious and quite un- 
necessary distortion. The trouble is usual- 
ly in the rubber puck, used to connect the 
motor to the rim of the turntable. If the 
puck is not quite round, or is eccentrically 
mounted, flutter will make a very un- 
pleasant hash of the sound quality. Dras- 
tic improvement in clarity can often be 
made by having the puck carefully ground 
round in a machine shop. Or if you are 
handy with tools, try a careful hand 
application of sandpaper to take down 
the “high”’ side of the puck as it is turned 
by the motor. 

Another puck hazard is the flat spot 
that results from leaving the rubber too 
long in contact with the turntable rim, 
when the turntable is not revolving. The 
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better turntables are arranged so that the 
puck is lifted from contact with the rim, 
when the motor is stopped. “Flats” are 
another source of flutter, but more especial- 
ly of rumble, the second class of turntable 
ills. 


The audible effect of rumble is just what 
its name implies — a heavy, low-frequency 
noise, Which may or may not have a rep- 
etitive pattern. Rumble can be caused by 
irregularity in any moving part of a turn- 
table, and again, it is money that counts. 
Costly. precision in construction is the only 
way found so far to rid a turntable of rum- 


ble. 


However, audible rumble depends not 
only on the mechanical characteristics of 
the turntable, but on the bass response of 
The more the 
very low bass is brought up, the louder 


the system as a whole. 
motor rumble is going to be. The phono- 
graph owner therefore operates on a form- 
ula like this, with respect to rumble: bass 
can be increased until rumble is just below 
If you are still not 

then clearly 
must buy a more expensive turntable to 
allow bass to be boosted further without 
trouble. A that 
works sometimes with some of the more 


a troublesome level. 


getting enough bass, you 


rumble minor dodge 
popular changers on the market: a re- 
sistor to cut down the voltage applied to 
the motor will sometimes take the rumble 
just below audibility. 

Finally, a word or two on choosing a 
Short 
of very elaborate laboratory test equip- 


motor for low flutter and rumble. 


ment, the best way to test for motor quali- 
ties is by ear, even though the results are 
approximate. After getting a rough idea 
of the precision of the turntable by look- 
ing at the mechanism, giving it a free spin 
by hand to test for friction, and feeling 
the shaft to see if it vibrates noticeably 
after the power is turned on, put a constant 
Some 
experience to make you familiar with the 


frequency record on and listen. 


sound of the constant frequency note, 


when it is on a low-distortion system, 
will enable you to spot the distortion of 
This 
is, of course, an excellent way to test for 
wow. 


the note caused by serious flutter. 
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The quick rumble test is to hold the 
record still, with the needle in the groove, 
and the turntable revolving under the 
record. Then by manipulating the volume 
and bass controls with your other hand, 
you can get an approximate idea of the 
rumble volume at various settings of the 
controls. Of course, the final test for rum. 


ble must be made on your own system, 
Remember that the results with your par- 
pickups, 


and living room may be quite different 


ticular amplifier, loudspeaker, 
from what happened in the audio sales. 
room. 

Now take over, you turntable engineers, 
Give us a turntable that most of us can 
buy, and that we know is not hashing our 
music with flutter and rumble. If you 
produce such a table it will sell by the 
thousands. 





OPERA SPOTLIGHT 





BEETHOVEN: Fidelio (Opera in 2 Acts); 
Torsten Ralf (Florestan), Hilde Konetz 
Paul Schoeffler (Don 
Pizarro), Tomislav Neralic (Don Fer- 
nando), Herbert Alsen (Rocquo), Irm- 
gard Seefried (Marcelline), Peter Klein 
(Jacquino), Chorus of the Vienna 
State Opera, Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra conducted by Karl Boehm. 
Vox LP set PL-7793, 3 discs, $17.85, 
AIN evaluating forgotten 
opera Genoveva, the late George Bernard 
Shaw made a comparison with Beethoven's 


ni (Leonore), 


Schumann’s 


Fidelio which seems to me sound reasoning. 
“Fidelio, though commenplace and home 
ly, is not silly. Its few harmless stage 
conventions do not prevent it from being 
credible and human from beginning to 
end.” Though opera is full of incongruow 
characterizations which tax our credulity, 
more listeners tolerate them as, by and 
large, they are drawn to opera by its 
Beethoven’s Fidelio 
has never been what one might call 4 
— as Philip L 
Miller said in his review of the Oceanie 
set (see August 1950 issue) — “one df 


music and its singers. 


popular opera, yet it is 
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the milestones of history.” Its chief 
attraction been its heroic soprano 
role — Leonore or Fidelio, which has 
attracted some of the greatest sopranos 
in the theatre through the years. One 
wishes that one of these in our time— 
Lotte Lehmann or Kirsten Flagstad — 
could have sung this role for a complete 


has 


recording. 

Mr. Miller remarked that though the 
Oceanic set was not well sung, its value 
as a teachers and students 
could hardly be questioned. 

From bumper to sternlight, as one of 
our auto-parts’ advertisers says, this per- 


source for 


formance is ahead of its predecessor. It 
is a better balanced recording with a richly 
reverberant orchestral sound and good 
the voices. 
Like the former set, it begins properly 
with the Fidelio overture and does not 
include the Leonore Overture No. 3. Boehm 
isa more knowing conductor than Pluger, 
and the and the 
State Opera chorus are highly competent 
The are also 
competent with Seefried, Klein, Schoeffler 
and Alsen consistently agreeable to the 
ear. Hilde Konetzni must have 
an imposing Fidelio in her day, but her 


microphone disposition of 


Vienna Philharmonic 


organizations. singers 


been 


voice from this recording sounds labored 
and lacking in plasticity, and her breath- 
ing is often too audible. In her big aria, 
she breaks up her phrases without regard 
for words or text. Ralf, as Florestan, 
is not unagreeable to the ear, but his ser- 
viceable German temor voice also lacks 
plasticity. Neither he nor Oceanic’s 
Sauerbaum have the qualities of the great 
Florestans of Voelker, 
The Viennese 
still talk about the latter’s splendid sing- 
ing in this role. If one could insert the 
Flagstad recording of Leonore’s big aria 
in place of Konetzni’s effortful rendition, 
no serious complaints with the perform- 
ance would prevail. It is definitely far 
ahead of the Oceanic offering. 


recent years — 


Roswaenge and Piccaver. 


BORODIN: Prince Igor; Andrei Ivanov 
(Prince Igor), E. Smolenskaya (Yaro- 
slavna); S. Lemeshev (Vladimir), A. 
Pirogov (Galitski), M. Reizen (Kon- 
chak), Borisenko (Kontchakovna), A 
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Serov (Oblur), I. Scobtsov (Skula), 
F. Godovkin (Eroshka), A. Ivanova 
(Polovtsian Maiden), Korneyeva 
(Nurse), Chorus and Orchestra of 
GABT of U.S.S.R., A. Malik-Pashayev 
(conductor). Period LP set SPL-552, 
4 discs, $23.80. 


AHERE, we have recording comparable 
to Period’s recent Boris, realistic in quality 
and generally well-balanced. Having 
heard this opera at the Metropolitan in 
my youth, I was interested to hear this 
recording. On the stage, the opera was 
effective for its pageantry and its bar- 
baric ballet in the second act. Its dra- 
matic significance is weak, and many 
scenes are needlessly drawn out. In the 
present performance, the third act is 
omitted, which does not seem to me of 
great importance. There must be all of 
two and a half hours of music without 
it. Borodin was no Wagner, either musi- 
cally or dramatically. This is a national 
opera; much of its music derives from 
folk material. 
an old historical narrative. 
Borodin spent a lifetime on the score and 
in the end his friends Glazounov and 
Rimsky-Korsakov completed his work. 
They would have done well to have pruned 
it with a pair of incisive garden shears. 
It lacks sadly the dramatic continuity 
of Boris. 


Its story derives from 
Slavonic 


Like its predecessor, its choral 
work is a feature of its score. The second 
act is the most effective, though the others 
have many imposing moments. 


As a performance, this hardly rates 
with the recent Boris. The best singers 
are the men, with honors going to Pirogov 
(who sang Boris) and Reizen. Ivanov 
does well enough with Prince Igor — 
which is a thankless operatic role — 
hut Lemeshov, in a similar role, is a color- 
less Vladimir. Reizen’s Kontshak has 
character and punch; he should have 
had more to do. Pirogov’s Galitski is 
properly villainous and very much a 
living entity. Yaroslavna has _ been 
called the most interesting character in 
the opera. As Igor’s wife, her import- 
ance in the drama demands a first-rate 
singer, which Smolenskaya is not. Her 
throaty production defeats her at all 
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times. But for that matter, so does that 
of the other women characters. 

The chorus has a field day, singing, 
as most Russian groups do, with a heart 
in their song. The orchestra plays better 
than I expected. The conductor, a con- 
scientious musician, more conscious of 
bar lines than phrases, is completely de- 
void of subtlety and coloration. He mana- 
ges to get a climax to the dance music 
in Act II, but not in the manner that 
Beecham, Stokowski and Van Beinum do. 
For all its faults, the set is nonetheless 
worth acquiring as a representative na- 
tional opera. 


DONIZETTI: Don Pasquale (opera 
in 3 acts); Melchiore Luise (Don 
Pasquale), Scipio Colombo (Dr. Mala- 
testa), Juan Oncina (Ernesto), Lina 
Aimaro (Norina), Josef Schmiedinger 


(Un Notoro), Vienna Kammerchor 
and Orchestra of the Vienna State 
Opera conducted by Argeo Quadri. 


Westminster LP set WAL-206, 2 discs, 
$11.90. 

The Same: Fernando Corena (Don 
Pasquale), Alfro Poli (Dr. Malatesta), 
Agostino Lazzari (Ernesto), Dora La 
Gatta (Norina), Gino Del 
(Un Notore), Professori d’ Orchestra 
and Artisti del Coro of La Scala con- 
ducted by Armando La Rosa Parodi. 
Urania LP set 228, 2 discs, $11.90. 

ATHE INEQUALITY of operatic per- 


formances these days is exemplified in 


Signore 


these sets. Recording honors go to West- 
minster, not alone for realism but for 


fuller body of tone. There is no question 
in my mind that its performance employs 
the larger orchestral body. The Urania- 
(which almost did not get official sanc- 
tion) employs “professionals of the La 
Scala Orchestra.” In the 


set, its able conductor seems to 


Westminster 
favor 
slower pacing and does not convey much 
of the humor and lightfootedness of the 
music. His overture is a rather tame 
affair. Parodi has more spirit and there 
is true sparkle to his orchestral direction. 
Corena and Poli are better versed in 
their characterizations of Don Pasquale 
and Malatesta, though they overdo the 
clowning. 
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However, one cannot dismiss 





the vocal excellence of Colombo’s Ma 
testa nor the competence of Luise’s Deo 
Pasquale. Of course, Don Pasquale j 
not a serious affair — it is a comedy wi 
farcical aspects, and certainly Parod 
Corena and Poli acknowledge these facts 
Westminster has acquired the bette 
singers as Norina and Ernesto. Oncir 
the young Spanish tenor, has a ligh 
lyric voice very similar to Schipa, thoug 
lacking in the latter’s stylistic refinemen’ 
Lazzari is yot in his class. Nor is 
Gatta comparable to Aimaro, who one 
sang at the Metropolitan. If your foe 
attention is placed on the antics of Do 
Pasquale and Malatesta which Parodi 
plays up to, you'll favor the Urania set, 
but if your admiration remains with t 
lovers you'll want the Westminster. 
MASSENET: Thais (Opera in 3 Acts); 
Roger Bourdin (Athanaél), Jean Girau- 
dau (Nicias), Michel Roux (Palémon), 
Geori Boué (Thais), Berthe Monmart 
(Crobyle), Odette Riquier (Myrtale), 
Yvonne Leroy (Albine), Chorus and 
Orchestra of the Paris Opera conducted 
by George Sebastian. Urania LP set 
227, 3 discs, $17.85. 


DELIBES: Lakmé (Opera in 3 Acts); 
Mado Robin (Lakme), Libero, De Luca 
(Gerald), Jean Borthayre ( Nilakantha), 
Jacques Jensen (Frederic), Agnes Dis- 
ney (Mallika), Claudine Collart (Ellen), 
Jane Perriat (Mistress Bentson), Simon 
Lemaitre (Rose), and others with 
Choir and ‘the “Opera-Comique Or- 
chestra, Paris, conducted by George 
Sebastian. London LP set LLA-12, 
3 dises, $17.85. 


ABOTH recordings have essential real- 
ism and generally good balance. Lon- 
don’s Lakmé is the better all-around job; 
the levels of the recording in Thais vary 
slightly between sides. 

To date, French opera has not come into 
its own on LP, but there are indications 
that it may be given more play in the 
coming year. Both of these operas have 
long held the French lyric stage though 
neither is Massenet’s 
Thais is a vehicle for a singing actress 
while Lakmé is one for a gifted coloratura 
soprano. It will always remain a pity 


a great score. 
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that Massenet sounded no great depths 
in Anatole France’s splendid treatise on 
the ideals of dying paganism and those 
of. nascent Christianity. The composer 
in cloaking the tale of the cenobite monk 
and the actress-courtesan Thais wrote 
some of the most saccharine music he 
ever penned. This opera demands a great 
singing actress to do justice to this part. 
Sybil Sanderson, Mary Garden and Geral- 
dine Farrar were noted exponents of the 
role. In this country, Miss Garden was 
the most admired interpreter. The notes 
with the set give tributes to Geori Boué 
which her performance on record does 
not completely substantiate. Perhaps, 
the 
art of the true singing actress depends 


one should see as well as hear her; 


as much on visual as aural expression. 
Geori Boué does not successfully color 
her voice and most of her high tones are 
white and shrill. Yet, she is thoroughly 
immersed in the part which leads me to 
believe she is more convincing in the 
theatre. The veteran baritone, Roger 
Bourdin, is a fine Athanael though some 
of the bloom of his voice is gone. Giraudau 
is a competent. Nicias and the balance 
of the cast are capable performers if not 
always ingratiating vocalists. Sebastian 
does not over-play the sentiment in the 
music, rather he substantiates its lyrical 
flow and rightfully gives the main par- 
ticipants the center of the spotlight. 
Delibes’ Lakmé owes its appeal to its 
oriental color and vivacity. His style, 
like Massenet’s, is melodious and pleasing 
without any depth. Yet, his tale of the 
Hindu girl who loved a British officer 
unwisely though well has its pathos. 
Mado Robin is a knowing Lakmé, she 
conveys the ingenuous qualities of the 
character and she has the voice and the 
range to sing the part in a telling manner. 
In the lyrical airs her singing is smooth; 
in the Bell Song she has all the top notes 
which she attacks with assurance. She 
hits a high G sharp on the nose and takes 
a high E at the end in an effortless man- 
ner which few have been able to do. Hers 
may be a more substantial voice than we 
have heard in recent years but not in the 
past. The role of Nilakantha, an im- 
portant one, is splendidly sung by Bor- 
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thayre. Gerald, Lakme’s lover, is as- 
signed to the Italian-French tenor Libero 
De Luca whose singing lacks finesse and 
color. Agnes Disney’s Mallika is com- 
petent if not always musically accurate. 
The balance of the cast are most capable 
and Sebastian’s orchestral direction sound 
and knowing. 


MOZART: Zaide (Singspiel in 2 Acts), 


K. 344; Hugues Cuenod (Gomatz), 
Mattawilde Dobbs (Zaide), Bernard 
Demigny (Allazim), Joseph Peyron 


(Soliman), John Riley (Osmin), Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of Paris conducted 


by Rene Leibowitz. Polymusic LP 
set, 2 discs, $11.90. 
ATHIS SINGSPIEL, which Mozart 


wrote at Salzburg in 1779, is only a frag- 
ment of a work. Fifteen numbers were 
discovered among the composers manu- 
scripts after his death. There were 
neither overture nor connecting dialogues. 
Foreshadowing the later Die Entfuehrung, 
it is a delightful work which has to do 
with a Turkish Sultan’s captives, Zaide 
and Gomatz, who escape and are brought 
back to be sentenced to death at the end 
of the second act. The singspiel seems 
to have been more seriously planned than 
Die Entfuehrung, yet Mozart may have 
planned a happy ending in the missing 
third act. There is a youthful freshness 
and decided charm to the melodic content 
of this fragmentary score, which opens 
with a drinking song sung by Gomatz and 
three fellow prisoners. The dialogue is 
sometimes a little long, though the or- 
chestral accompaniment is pleasing. Za- 
ide’s Ruhe sanft is a beautiful aria, quite 
unforgettable as most will agree who own 
the recent recording of it by Barbara 
Troxell. Miss Dobbs sings it like an angel. 
Indeed, the singing in this recording is 
exceptionally fine on the part of Mr. 
Cuenod and Miss Dobbs, and agreeable 
from the other participants. Leibowitz 
and his small but satisfactory orchestra 
are also praiseworthy, and the recording 
is clear and realistic in quality. No 
Mozart enthusiast will wish to miss this 
issue; it is completely enjoyable from 
start to finish. —P.H.R. 
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PUCCINI: La Bohéme (complete); Fer- 
ruccio Tagliavini (Rudolfo), Rosanna 
Carteri (Mimi), Giuseppe Taddei ( Mar- 
cello), Pier Latinucci (Schau- 
nard), Cesare Siepi (Colline), Elmira 
Rambella (Musetta), Atmando Benzi 
(Parpignol), Mario Zorgniotti (Benoit 
and Alcindoro), Orchestra and Chorus 
of Radio Italiana conducted by Ga- 
brielle Santini. Cetra-Soria LP set 
1237, 2 discs, $11.90. 


Puigi 


ATHIS is the sixth complete account 
of La Bohéme on LP records, and one of 
the most attractive. Competition is 
definitely offered by the Victor 
Toscanini set and the fine London per- 
formance. A choice between these three 
is not easy, and depends on a variety of 
things you may be seeking. 
furnishes an excellently 


very 


Cetra-Soria 
balanced 
clear, up-to-date recording, and a well- 
translated libretto. 

Best known member of the cast to 
Americans is undoubtedly Ferruccio Tag- 
liavini. 


cast; 


He is here present with all his 
blend of 
melting pianissimos. and beautifully real- 
ized phrases, and moments where there 
are vociferous attempts to make the voice 
sound larger than it actually is. 

Rosanna 


familiar characteristics a 


Carteri, so admirable in 
Guglielmo Tell, is the Mimi of this set. 
This 23-year old soprano is a real lirico 
spinto. Here we find her singing some- 
times more loudly than is actually necas- 
sary, but this enthusiastic expenditure 
becomes a virtue in the soaring, full- 
throated passages of Act 3, which finds 
Miss Carteri a_ particularly 
heroine. The voice has a lovely natural 
quality, fresh and youthful, and undoubt- 
edly Miss Carteri would be a very at- 
tractive Mimi in the theater. 

The set is also distinguished by the 
Marcello of Giuseppe Taddei and the 
Colline of Cesare Siepi. Taddei, after 
his grandiose and heroic Tell, is a de- 
lightfully lyric and relaxed Marcello 
by far the best on records while Siepi 
makes Colline youthful 
of sepulchral, which is all to the good. 


despairing 


sound instead 


His Vecchia zimarra is a gem. 
The four Bohemians, rounded out by 
Pier Luigi Latinucci, are the most sharply 
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characterized of any in the complete sets. 
This is a definite reason for wishing to 
favor the Cetra-Soria performance. El- 
vira Ramella is better than most Muset- 
tas, but not so good as London’s Hilde 
Gueden. 

The conductor, Gabriele Santini, has 
a fine idea of the score, even though his 
approach is of the sentimental variety. 
The book, 


also offers interesting notes, and reward- 


containing the translation, 
ing photographs and cartoons (one by 
Caruso), which help in building up the 
desired atmosphere. M. de S. 
VERDI: La Forza del Destino (Opera in 
+ Acts); 
Anselmo Colzani (Don Carlo), Giuseppe 
Campora (Don Alvaro), Miriam Piraz- 
zini Giuseppe Modesti 
(Abbot), Fernando Corena (Militone), 
and others with Porfessori d’Orchestra 
Artisti del Coro of La Scala con- 
ducted by La Rosa Parodi. 
Urania LP set 226, 3 discs, $17.85. 
AAN EXCELLENT recording — one 
of the best operatic ones for sound from 
Urania. Don 
outstanding. Guerrini, whose voice seems 
often over-amplified (did she hug the 
microphone?) is no better as Leonora 
than her Maria Caniglia. 
Both sopranos are not in the tradition of 
Maybe RCA Victor 


will give us a complete recording of the 


Adriana Guerrini (Leonore), 


( Preziosilla ), 


and 
Armando 


Campora, as Alvaro, is 


predecessor 
the great Leonoras. 


new Metropolitan performance with Mila- 
nov, one of the finest Leonoras of our 
time. Guerrini’s singing is breathy, but 
she manages to stay on pitch most of the 
The balance of the cast are on a 


par with 


time. 


Cetra’s performance which, 
incidently, has been reissued with restora- 
tions of important parts previously cut. 

What gives this set its real distinction 
is the splendid Parodi, 
full- 
He is regarded in Italy as a 


F.A.L. 


conducting of 


whose interpretation is vital and 
blooded. 


leading exponent of this score. 
La] 


STRAUSS: Der Rosenkavalier (Opera 
in 3 Acts); Viorica Ursuleac (Die 
Feldmarschallin); Ludwig Weber (Bar- 
on Orchs), Milinkovie 

(Faninal), 


Georgine von 


(Octavian), Georg Hann 
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Adele Kern (Sophie), and others with 
Orchestra of the State Opera, Munich 
conducted by Clemens Krauss. 
LP set PL-7744, 4 discs, $23.80. 

ATHIS recording, made at a _ perform- 

ance in April 1944, suffers from massed 

string distortion, compression in sound 
and bad distortion on the high tones of 
the singers. This is most apparent in 
the Trio in the last act, which is not only 
poorly balanced but badly sung. Con- 
sidering the shortcomings of the Urania 
set, one might sum up the two perform- 
ances as about equal in assorted values. 
Yet, having lived with the Urania set, 
I am more. kindly 


Vox 


disposed towards it, 
and comparison reveals some important 
values in its favor. 
Strauss 


Krauss is a famous 
conductor, but one finds that 
Kempe has his share of Straussian gifts. 
In fairness to Krauss, the recording serves 
him badly at those moments when he 
shows insight to the dramatic 
urgency of the music, as in the Prelude. 
Ursuleac, who is the conductor’s wife, 
was a finer singer back in the 1930s than 
she was in 1944. She struggles with much 
of the tessitura, her phrasing is often 
disjointed and her tones unsteady. Her 
Marschallin is only a notch above her 
poorly sung Senta in The Flying Dutch- 
man. Baeumer in the Urania set tended 
to unsteadiness, but her penetration of 
the role and her absorption with its emo- 
tional qualties remains more rewarding. 
In the Monologue of Act I and the sub- 
sequent scene between the Marschallin 
and Octavian, Baeumer and Lemnitz 
are the believable beings. Milinkovic has 
the quality of voice to make her imper- 
sonation of a masculine role believable, 
but she lacks the charm and beauty of 
Lemnitz’s voice. 


more 


Adele Kern is a com- 
petent Sophie, but so too is Ursula Richter. 
Ludwig Weber is a richly resonant Baron 
Ochs, completely in character. There 
is a better balance between singers and 
orchestra in this new set, but the cross- 
modulation distortion is most disturbing. 


—P.H.R. 


OPERATIC DUETS: La Forza del 
Destino — Solenne in quest’ora (Verdi); 
Don Carlo — Io l'ho perduta (Verdi); 
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Otello 


— Si, per ciel marmoreo giuro! 
(Verdi); La Boheme — O Mimi, tu 
piu non torni (Puccini); Les Pecheurs 
de Perles — Au fond du temple saint — 


(Bizet); Jussi Bjoerling and Robert 
Merrill with RCA Victor Orchestra 
conducted by Renato Cellini. RCA 
Victor 10’’ LP LM-7007, $4.67. 
DONIZETTI: Highlights from Lucia 
di Lammermoor; Patrice Munsel, Jan 
Peerce, Robert Merrill, Ezio Pinza, 


Thelma Votipka, RCA Victor Orches- 
tra and Chorus conducted by Renato 
Cellini. RCA Victor LP LM-1710, 
5.72. 

PUCCINI: Highlights from La Boheme; 
Licia Albanese, Giuseppe di Stefano, 
Patrice Munsel, Leonard Warren, RCA 
Victor Orchestra conducted by Renato 
Cellini and Victor ‘Trucco. RCA 
Victor LP LM-1709, $5.72. 

WAGNER: Die Goetterdaemmerung — 
Immolation; Helen Traubel, NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Arturo 
Toscanini; Siegfried Idyll; 
chestra conducted by Mr. Toscanini. 
RCA Victor LP LCT-1116, $5.72. 


Same Or- 


AIN THE first three discs, the recording 
is up to Victor’s high standard in its usual 
operatic series. In the duets, Bjoerling 
and Merrill do some fine singing and 
their voices contrast and blend well. 
Some listeners may have their preferences 
in older versions of these selections, for 
there have been plenty of famous issues 
of most of these duets, but in all except 
the Olello these artists are praiseworthy 
for their interpretative excellence. Bjoer- 
ling’s voice is not big enough for the role 
of Otello, and his efforts to increase its 
size result in strain. 

The Highlights from Lucia include 
practically the whole of Act I, the Sertet 
from Act II, the Mad Scene from Act III, 
and Edgar’s long scene beginning Tombe 
degl’ avi miei in the final scene of Act ITI. 
None of the principals, with the exception 
of Merrill, seem at their best. Miss 
Munsel’s is a competent Lucia but not as 
appealing vocally as many other famous 
Lucias, including Pagliughi, Jan Peerce 
seems vocally tired on occasion; he made 





(Continued on page 133) 
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5 fay Is IN SOULS a sympathy with sounds, and as the mind is pitched the 
ear is pleased with melting airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in 
unison with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart replies. 


—VWilliam Cowper 








BACH: 


Brandenburg Concertos Nos. 1 


and 6. Westminster LP WL-5172, 
$5.95. Brandenburg Concertos Nos. 
3 and 5. Westminster LP WL-5174, 
$5.95. London Baroque Ensemble 


conducted by Karl Haas. 


AAS RECORDINGS, these are unex- 
celled for clarity of line and forward 
sounding tonal quality. The ensembles 
are small, approximating those used in 
Bach’s time. Conductor Haas has as- 
sembled a fine group of players with such 
distinguished musicians as Jean Pougnet, 
first violin, Anthony Pini, first cello, 
Frederick Riddle, first viola, and Roy 
Watson, bass. Robert Veyron-Lacroix, 
the harpsichord player, deserves mention 
for his superb performance in the fifth 
concerto. He and Haas turn in a virtuoso 
rendition of this difficult work which is 
almost spellbinding. These discs belong 
with Westminster disc WL-5113, which 
contains the second and fourth concertos. 

Haas is wholly convincing in his per- 
formances of these works. Some of his 
Allegros may seem on the slower side, 
but this avoids the discomforting jog 
trot rhythmic effect that so many accen- 
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tuate in Bach’s music. An astute scholar 
Haas has undoubtedly studied these 
scores from the source. Sometimes he 
varies the two Allegros in a work, as in the 
fifth concerto, where the second Allegro 
is taken at a slightly faster tempo than 
the first. In the sixth concerto, which 
features the violas, he has included in 
his small ensemble two viole da Gamba, 
thus keeping the sound mellow and dark- 
hued. There is no question that Haas 
knows the character and style appro- 
priate to Baroque music, yet one questions 
his lack of dynamic shading in the faster 
movements which it seems to me gives 
needed variety on occasion. Modern 
scores indicate changes in dynamics 
which, however, may not be authorita- 
tive. Let us not condemn the scholar 
who is such a thorough musician. 


—P.H.R. 


DANCERS OF BALI GAMELAN OR- 
CHESTRA, under the direction of 
Anak Agung Gde Mandera. Columbia 
LP ML-4618, $5.45. 

ATHE ADVENT of the Dancers from 

Bali with their exotic music, quite unlike 

anything else that comes out of the Orient 

for its wealth of tonal coloration and 
beauty in sound, has been a special theatre 
feature in New York this past fall. Here 
we have a program of the music played 
at the Balinese Dancers performances. 
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Those who know the old Parlophone re- 
cordings of Balinese music will want 
this disc, which is far more realistic and 
atmospheric in performance. It should 
be borne in mind that a Gamelan Orches- 
tra with its many percussion instruments 
is intended to be heard in the open, where 
the metallic sounds dispersed in air create 
strangely wonderful overtones which fade 
quickly away. I think the recording 
studio is more successful in taking the 
edge off some of the sounds than is the 
Fulton Theatre in New York, where the 
Balinese company performs. Columbia’s 
large 30th Street Studio has spaciousness 
which permits proper diminishing effects 
in the wonderful overtones of this music. 
It is unlikely that a listener will enjoy 
all this music at one sitting, for its charac- 
teristics are somewhat unvaried. But 
any part of the program will sustain 
listening, and if you are captured by these 
sounds — as the writer is — you will play 
all the selections over and over again 
on different occasions. —P.H.R. 


BOYCE: Symphonies No. 2 in A, 3 in 
C, 5 in D, 7 in B flat; London Baroque 
Ensemble conducted by Karl Haas. 
Westminster LP disc WL-5159, $5.95. 

AHERE’S the brightest, jolliest, sweet- 

est record I’ve heard this month. This 

superb recording of four of Dr. Boyce’s 
charming works is a fit companion to 

Westminster LP disc WL-5073, which 

contains four other Boyce symphonies. 

As before, the performances are graceful 

and light of sound, elegant and _ lively 

of spirit. For those unfamiliar with the 
instrumental requirements of Boyce’s 
symphonies, it should be noted that by 
and large there is a small string ensemble 
with occasional woodwind and_ brass 
parts which double the leading tune. 

The style of the music — though Boyce’s 

own — will remind many of Handel. 


—C.J.L. 


) BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1 in C minor, 
Op. 68; Mercury LP disc MG50007, 


$5.95. TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony 
No. 6 in B minor, Op. 74; Mercury 
LP disc MG50006, $5.95. Both per- 











formed by the Chicago Symphony 
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Orchestra conducted by Rafael Kube- 
lik. 

ASTUNNING recordings from Mercury 
that are even better than the company’s 
now celebrated first attempt with the 
Chicagoans in resonant Orchestra Hall, 
Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibition 
in the Ravel transcription. In the Pic- 
tures there seemed to be too much pointing 
up of the highs for natural balance. Here, 
Brahms and Tchaikovsky never had it 
any better. The playing of the Chicago 
musicians is very good indeed and Kube- 
lik, while a bit more effective with Tchai- 
kovsky than with Brahms (the last move- 
ment does not have the steadiness of 
tempo, and consequently the flow, that 
characterizes the other sections), should 
please most anyone with both efforts. 
The recent Ormandy-Philadelphia Or- 
chestra version of the Pathetique is mag- 
nificently performed and recorded, ex- 
cept for some fussiness in phrasing and 
a few exaggerations of tempo rubato in 
the second movement, and of course 
must be considered if a choice must be 
made. As for the Brahms First, | would 
prefer Ormandy as the modern recording, 
Weingartner as the historic recording, 
in spite of Kubelik’s usually potent 
mixture of restrained but warm enough 
expression, and clean sound (no mean 
accomplishment in conducting orchestral 


Brahms). —C.J.L. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC: Christmas Con- 
certo, Op. 6, No. 3 (Corelli); Pastorale 
for Piano in G (Scarlatti); Pastoral 
Dance from The Seasons (Vivaldi); 
Concerto A 4 in forma di Pastorale, 
Op. 8, No. 6; Pastorale from Quintet 
No. 4, Op. 12 (Boccherini): Virtuosi 
di Roma conducted by Renato Fusano. 
Decca LP DL-9649, $5.85. 

ATHE HIGHLIGHT of this disc is the 

lovely Concerto Grosso No. 8, or “‘Christ- 

mas” Concerto, by Corelli. At long last, 
we have a performance of this cherishable 
work which does justice to its musical 
worth. None of the other LP releases 
are comparably performed or recorded. 

Both as a recording and a performance, 

this excels any ever issued of this famous 

17th-century classic. Although no pro- 
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gram is implied in this music, Corelli — 
according to Einstein — conjures up in 
a Bachian manner in the Grave of his 
Introduction a picture of the Crucifixion 
with angels hovering round the cradle of 
the Holy Child. The Pastorale, which 
concludes the concerto and gives it its 
name, is said to have been inspired by 
Botticelli’s famous Nativity in London. 
It is “a musical picture of the angels 
hovering over Bethlehem,” one of the 
loveliest pastoral Sicilianos ever written. 
As an innovation in this program of 17- 
and Fasano has 
allowed his cembalist, Mme. Santoliquido, 
to play a Pastorale by Scarlatti. But 
why, one wonders, on the piano instead 
of the Harpsichord? 

Equally the Pastoral 
Concerto by Corelli’s famous contempor- 
ary, Giuseppe Torelli, and the delicately 
nuanced Pastorale of Boccherini throws 
a new light on this prolific composer. 
Though the Pastoral Dance from the 
Spring section of Vivaldi’s The Seasons 
cannot be rightly called Christmas Music, 
it is in character and affords contrast in 
the program. A highly recommended 
disc for those who like the music of the 
old masters in which repose and dignity 
prevail. —P.H.R. 


18th-century music, 


attractive is 


LALO: Namouna — Ballet, Suites Nos. 
1 and 2; BIZET: Intermezzo from 
L’ Arlesienne Suite No. 2; Orch. of the 
Paris Conservatory Concert Society 
conducted by George Sebastian. Ura- 
nia LP 7068, $5.95. 

AHERE, we have excellent recording 

and a properly light and lyrical perform- 

ance of Lalo’s once controversial Vamouna 
music. When the work was first performed 
at the Paris Opera it had scant success, 
being condemned by the critics as too 
“symphonic” in style. France was then 
behind the times in symphonic matters 
and Lalo was just obstinate enough to 
pursue his own course. /Vamouna, a long 
ballet, was given at the Opera instead 
of the composer’s opera Le Roi d’Ys, 
which had to Wait until 1888 for perform- 
ance. Musicians, among them Debussy, 
hailed Namouna but this did not help 
the composer’s cause. There is a certain 
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delicate charm to this music, typical of 
its composer whom one French critic has 
said “represents the pretty, delicate, 
charming aspect of our musical intellect.” 
The music borders on the salon genre, 
but is scarcely faded like a lot of similar 
music from the last two decades of the 
19th century. There will be many listeners 
who will like these dance suites for their 
lightness, lyrical grace and 

melodies. ' 


pleasing 


—J.N. 
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MAHLER: Symphony No. 5 in C sharp 
minor; Symphony No. 10 in F sharp; 
Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera 
conducted by Hermann Scherchen. 
Westminster LP set WAL-207, 2 discs, 
$11.90. 

AWHEN Columbia issued the Bruno 

Walter version of the Mahler Fifth in 

January 1948, the reproduction was hailed 

as brilliant and realistic. At that time, 

I remarked that the monumental charac- 

ter of the orchestration with its blatancy 

of brass may not make for difficulties on 
some machines. Subsequently, I learned 
that it did make for difficulties and also 
that the string tone on many machines 
was inclined to be edgy. This was in the 
days before Columbia had its wonderful 
30th St. Studio (see article on same in 
our July 1950 issue). The present re- 
cording is a major phonographic achieve- 

ment in high-fidelity reproduction of a 

large work of this kind. On extended- 

range equipment, it offers one the most 

thrilling experiences of its kind. But I 

can imagine it may present problems to 

anyone who cannot properly compensate 
its recording characteristics. 

Scherchen’s approach to Mahler is 
quite different than Walter’s. I can best 
cite the difference by quoting a Viennese 
friend who says that Scherchen relates 
the music to the philosophy of Goethe 
while Walter relates to the philosophy of 
Schiller. Scherchen coordinates the dram- 
tic and lyrical characteristics of the score 
more sturdily than Walter, who tends 
to be more sentimental and more inclined 
to the use of rubati. Scherchen’s first 
movement seems to sing without over 
accentuation of the mourning quality 
which Walter stresses. He brings strength 
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its dramatic sections which makes 
hem more telling in the projection. 


‘Mepeated hearings emphasize the true 


steners 
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leasing 


—J.N 
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eling that this conductor has for Mahler. 
The latter remark app'ies also to the 
ong slow movement, which was the first 
movement of Mahler’s unfinished tenth 
symphony — the only movement that is 
possible to perform though the composer 
eft elaborate sketches of the rest of the 
symphony. Scherchen captures the brood- 
mg quality of this movement without 
nuddying the music and sustains our 
interest by his careful coordination of 
Mahler’s elaborate development of themes. 


—P.H.R, 


PROKOFIEFF: Peler and the Wolf; 
KERN: Mark Twain Portrait for 
Orchestra; GROFE: Mississippi Suite; 
Andre Kostelanetz and his Orchestra, 
with Arthur Godfrey as Narrator in 
Peter and the Wolf. Columbia LP 
ML-4625, $5.45. 

PROKOFIEFF: Peler and the Wolf; 
Op. 67; Philharmonia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Igor Markevitch with Wil- 
fred Pickles as Narrator; TCHAIKOV- 
SKY: Nutcracker Suite, Op. 71; Same 
Orchestra and conductor. RCA Vic- 
tor LP LBC-1015, $3.10. 


ATHE Kostelanetz recording of Peter 
and the Wolf is an engineering feat in 
which the distinguishing instruments 
are as big as life. The Victor recording 
is good but not in the same class. The 
narrator is an important element in this 
score and he can very likely steal the show, 
perhaps unintentionally as Godfrey does. 
It’s a matter of personality. Mr. Pickles 
is very English with admirable diction; 
Mr. Godfrey is very American with a 
homespun quality, which includes some 


|changes and additions to the spoken words 


in the score — including a neat plug for 
Mr. Kostellanetz. Mr. Pickles avoids 
archness; Mr. Godfrey does also but 
his individual treatment of the text can- 
not fail to delight young and old who 
admire him. Malko serves Prokofieff’s 
music more honestly than Kostelanetz, 
but despite the latter’s lush effects the 
music is rich in sound. Though you gave 
the kids the Eleanor Roosevelt-Kous- 
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the finest 
recording of 
folk music 
ever = 
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sevitzky or the Rathbone-Stokowski ver- 
sions, you might try the Godfrey on them. 
If interest waned in the other recordings, 
I'll bet Godfrey holds their attentions 
longer. 

Reversing our first disc, we run into 
Kern’s Mark Twain and Grofe’s Missis- 
Suite in lavish in 
These obviously are newly re- 


sippi 
sound. 
corded. 


performances 


Reversing our second disc, we 
encounter a well played and recorded 
Nutcracker Suite until we reach the waltz. 
P.G. 


SCHUBERT: 
HAYDN: 
Berlin Orchestra 
ducted by Wilhelm Furtwaengler. 
ca LP set DX-119, 2 

ASATISFACTORY 

symphonic 


Symphony No. 9 in C, 
Symphony No. 88 in G; 
Philharmonic con- 
Dec- 
$11.70. 
recording of two 
without the 
fullness and spaciousness characteristic 
of the American recording today. 
The Great Schubert C Major Symphony 
occupies three sides in this LP, the Haydn 
88th the fill-up. As might be gathered, 
Furtwaengler’s tempi are slow 


discs, 
masterworks, 


best 


most 
unreasonably slow in the first two move- 
ments, each of which takes an entire side. 
The 
calculations do not end here. 


mis- 
Save for 
the last movement which is played beauti- 
fully, there is not a single section of the 
other which is not 
marred by changes of time and excessive 
rubato. 


famous German conductor’s 


three movements 
The continuity is often broken 
for absolutely no reason in the world. 
It seems that every diminuendo requires 
a ritard, every crescendo an accelerando. 
To make matters even more painful, it 
must be reported that the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic plays with a new postwar radi- 
that 
and balancing is as masterful as ever. 
This Furtwaengler 
could have put his technical skill at the 
service ‘of a comparable artistic force, 


ance and Furtwaengler’s blending 


is what hurts if 


what a performance we would have had. 
As it is, one must sadly admit that this 
once great musician has become extremely 
erratic and can apparently no longer be 
The 
recording of 
music is yet 


considered musically dependable. 
ideal performance and 
Schubert’s imcomparable 
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to be made. The Toscanini and Krips 
versions are the only available solace. 

As luck would have it, the fine Haydn 
symphony — inseparable from this lament- 
able set — is outstandingly well inter- 
preted and played. As this is very likely 
the best version on LP, perhaps Decca 
will issue it separately with some similarly 
worthy companion. CAL. 
STRAUSS: Music by Strauss; Phila- 

delphia Orchestra conducted by Eugene 

Ormandy. Columbia ML 4589, $5.45. 
ASEVERAL Strausses are represented 
here: Johann, Jr., by the overture to One 
Night in Venice and the waltzes Wine, 
Women and Song, Perpetual Motion, 
Emperor, and the Acecleration; Josef 
and Eduard by the Feuerfest Polka and 
Bahn Frei Galop respectively. The re- 
cording, highly acceptable, is 
somewhat sumptuous than those 
usually given the Philadelphia. Ormandy, 
too, is somewhat below par. 


though 


less 


One re- 
members his extraordinary performances 
of most of these works with the Minneapo- 
lis and regrets he did not duplicate them. 
As it turns out the brethren of the famed 
Johann are given better treatment and 
their slight confections fairly snap and 
crackle with vitality. —D.R, 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Swan Lake; Orches- 
tra of the National Theatre of Prague 
conducted by Jaroslav Krombhole; 
Urania URLP 404, 2-12” discs, $11.90. 

ATO BEGIN WITH, this “complete” 

Swan Lake is no more complete than 

London’s was. It contains about three- 

fourths of the music. Urania’s recording 

includes much more of the first act than 

London’s and the latter includes much 

more of the last act than the former. They 

balance each other rather evenly on the 
two The recording which 

Urania gives this set, while better than 

average, does not approach the glossy 

job of London, whose conductor, Fistou- 
lari, seems to have the better 
intentions. 


inside acts. 


musical 
Moreover, the London Sym- 
phony plays better than the present or- 
Krombholc is probably a seas- 
oned ballet conductor; he sounds like it, 
but, for the purposes of phonograph re- 


chestra. 
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Exciting NEW performances 


... just in time for 


CHRISTMAS! 


Concerto No. 5, in A, “Turkish” (Mo- 
zart). HEIFETZ, violinist. London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Sir Malcolm Sargent, 
cond. WDM 9014, $3.99. LM 9014, with 
Beethoven Romances in F and G, $5.72 


Concerto for Two Pianos in E Flat (Mo- 
zart). AMPARO and JOSE ITURBI, duo- 
pianists. Concerto in D Minor (Mozart) 
JOSE ITURBI, pianist. RCA Victor Or- 
chestra, Iturbi, conductor. WDM 1717, 
$5.14. LM 1717, $5.72 


Sonata No. 3, in B Minor and Ten Ma- 
zurkas (Chopin). WILLIAM KAPELL, 
pianist. WDM 1715, $5.14. LM 1715, 
$5.72 


The Well-Tempered Clavier, Book Il 
(Bach). Preludes and Fugues Nos. 9-16. 
WANDA LANDOWSKA. WDM 1708, 
$5.14. LM 1708, $5.72 


Symphony No. 4 in B Flat (Beethoven) 
and Symphony No. 4 in D Minor (Schu- 
mann). San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra, PIERRE MONTEUX, conductor. 
WDM 1714, $5.14. LM 1714, $5.72 


Incidental Music to A Midsummer Night's 
Dream (Mendelssohn), Petite Suite (De- 
bussy) and Le Tombeau de Couperin 
(Ravel). FRITZ REINER conducting the 
Robin Hood Dell Orchestra and the 


NBC Symphony Orchestra. WDM 1724, 
$5.14. LM 1724, $5.72 


Sonata No. 21 in C, Sonata No. 22 in 
F and Sonata No. 30 in E (Beethoven). 
SOLOMON, pianist. WDM 1716, 
$5.14.LM 1716, $5 72 


Ballet and Bizet. . . L’'Ariésienne Suites 
Nos. 1 and 27 and Symphony No. 1 in C. 
LEOPOLD SfOKOWSKI and his Sym- 
phony Orchestra. WDM 1706, $5.14. 
LM 1706, $5.72 


Symphony No. 1 in C Minor, Op. 68 
(Brahms). ARTURO TOSCANINI and 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra. WDM 
1702, $5.14. LM 17092, $5.72 





OLD CURIOSITY SHOP ... |2 col- 
lector's items, including Helen Mor- 
gan's famous "Bill" . . . Enrico Coruso 
singing his own song, “Dreams of 
Long Ago” . . . Will Rogers’ Topics 
of the Day .. . “My Man” sung by 
Fanny Brice. Also, Marlene Dietrich, 
John Barrymore, Gloria Swanson, 
Helen Kane, Sophie Tucker, Maurice 
Chevalier, De Wolf Hopper, Nora 
Bayes and Jack Norworth. WCT 
1112, $5.14. LCT 1112, $5.72 
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cording, this is not enough. It should 
be added, however, that Fistoulari isn’t 
quite up to the job either and, unless 
one is set on having a nearly complete 
Swan Lake, the smaller sections as done 
by Desormiere or Golschmann are better. 


D.R. 





Bluebird Classics 





BEETHOVEN : 
67: The 
by Sir 


Symphony No. 5 
Halle Orchestra conducted 
John Barbirolli; MOZART: 
Vo. 41 (Jupiter); Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Karl Boehm. RCA Victor LP LBC 
1018, $3.10. 
BEETHOVEN: Concerto 
Op. 37; Benno 
(piano) with Philharmonia 
conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent. 
RCA Victor LP LBC-1012, $3.10. 
BRAHMSs: 


Haydn, 


Op. 


Symphony 


Vo. 3 in C 
minor, Moiseiwitsch 


Orchestra 


Variations on a Theme of 

56a; Philharmonia Or- 
chestra conducted by Igor Markevitch: 

TCHAIKOVSKY: 
Op. 32; 
by Issay Dobrowen. 
LBC-1010, $3.10. 

BRUCH: minor, 

* Op. 26; (violin) with 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by 
Rafael Kubelik; SCHUBERT-WIL- 
HELMJ: Ave Maria: MENDELS- 
SOHN-ACHRON: On Wings of Song; 
KREISLER: Praeludium and Allegro; 
BRAHMS: Hungarian Dance No. 17: 
KROLL: Banjo and Fiddle; Miss 
Haendel with Gerald Moore at the 
piano. RCA Victor LP LBC-1013, 
$3.10. 

MUSIC OF JOHANN STRAUSS: Roses 
from the South; Papers; 
Music of the Spheres (Josef Strauss); 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 

Karl Boehm; 
Spring; The Blue Danube; 
Polka; Tritsch-Tratsch Polka: 
Orchestra conducted by Georg Sell. 
RCA Victor LP LBC-1008, $3.10. 

ATHE RECORDING in the Beethoven 


Op. 


Francesca da Rimini, 
conducted 


RCA Victor LP 


Same Orchestra 


Concerto No. 1 in G 


Ida Haendel 


Viorning 


con- 
ducted by Voices of 
Pizzicato 
Same 


120 


Fifth and the Mozart “Jupiter” is 
high fidelity as we know it today. 
English reproduction is clearer as the 
is far less reverberation, but the Vien 
has a not tonal richne 
Barbirolli gives a well ordered, rath 
lyrical rendition of the Beethoven whid 
while he does not stress dramatic urgency 
climactic 
performance of 


unwelcome 


achieves its points telling 
the Mozart 
one of the best on LP, has vigor an 
majesty though little of the subtlety ¢ 
Beecham’s 


Boehm’s 


Both as a recording and a performa 
the Moiseiwitsch-Sargent version of 
C minor Concerto is a disappointmen 
The dynamic levels lack 
for all his 


witsch lacks poetic feeling. 


variety a 

Moisei 
The fines 
performance of this work, by Selomo 
and Boult, has not yet reached LP. 

The Brahms and Tchaikovsky wor 
are well recorded with plenty of livene 
I prefer Markevitch’s 
the “St. Anthony” 
recent one by Furtwaengler; it is not s 
stolidly Germanic though it lacks 
rhythmic subtleties of the Toscanin 
Dobrowen’s Francesca is 


technical assurance, 


performance 
Variations to 


version. 
good as any on LP, poetic in feeling i 
the Love Music and highly dramatic i 
the operatic sections. Almost all con 
ductors, except Beecham, overplay the 
melodrama in this score. 

The Bruch is a first-rate recording 
This much overworked concerto 
body but Jack Benny has had a crad 
at it on LP 


ance 


receives as fine a perform 
Miss Haendel as anybody. 
Hers is a lyrical approach without sent 


from 
mental stress. Her tone is consistently 
lovely in sound, her playing assured and 
always flexible. What sets her perform 
ance neck to neck with any is the wonder 
ful orchestral direction of Kubelik, whost 
refinement of style and subtle phrasing 
is not equalled by any other conductor of 
LP. Miss Haendel’s short recital of pope 
lar favorites, with the gifted Gerald Moore 
at the piano, cannot fail to appeal to thos 
who admire the pieces. 

The Music of Johann Strauss disc, with 
brother Josef’s Music of the Spheres tossed 
in to dispute the record’s title, is excek 
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More Outstanding London FFRR Long-Playing Records: 


LL-683 VIENNA PHILHARMONIC “NEW YEAR'S CONCERT” — 1963 


$5.96 Dorfschwaiben aus Osterreich (Josef Strauss) 
Moulinet Polka (Josef Strauss) 
Ohne Sorgen Poika (Josef Strauss) 
Stadt und Land Polka (Johann Strauss) 
Auf der Jagd Poika (Johann Strauss) 
Morgenblatter Waizer (Johann Strauss) 
Feuerfest Polka (Josef Strauss) 
Ritter Pasman-Czardas Ballet (Johann Strauss) 
Perpetuum Mobile (Johann Strauss) 
Clemens Krauss — Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 


EIN HELDENLEBEN — Tone Poem (Richard Strauss) 


Clemens Krauss — Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 


CAPRICCIO ITALIEN (Tschaikowsky) 


THEME AND VARIATIONS — Suite No. 3 (Tschaikowsky) 
Cari Schuricht — L’Orchestre de la Societe des Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris 


SONATA NO. 3 IN C MAJOR (Beethoven) (Opus 2, No. 3) 


SONATA NO. 17 IN D MINOR — ‘‘Tempest’’ (Beethoven) 
(Opus 31, No. 2) 
Wilhelm Backhaus — Piano 


STRING QUARTET IN F MAJOR (Beethoven) (Opus 59, No. 1) 
The New Italian Quartet (Quartetto Italiano) 


STRING QUARTET IN B FLAT MAJOR (Mozart) (K. 159) 


STRING QUARTET IN F MAJOR (Haydn) (Opus 3, No. 5) 
The Griller String Quartet 


STRING QUARTET NO. 2 1N E FLAT MAJOR (Edmund Rubbra) 


(Opus 73) 
The Griller String Quartet 


SCHUBERT LEIDER 


Der Jungling und der Tod Der Jungling an der Quelle 
Der Wanderer an der Mond — thr Bild — Liebesbotschaft 
Der Schiffer — Ganymed — Erster Veriust Die Forelle 
Nacht und Traume 

Gerard Souzay (Baritone) and Jacqueline Bonneau (Piano) 


LS-671 BASS ARIAS FROM MOZART OPERAS 


$4.96 Nozze Di Figaro — Aprite un po'quegli occhi 

Nozze Di Figaro — Non piu andrai 

Nozze Di Figaro — Se vuol bailare 

Nozze Di Figaro — La vendetta 

Don Gi i— Mad i i log 

Don Giovanni — Ah pieta Signori miei 

Cosi Fan Tutte — Donne mie, la fate a tanti 

Die Zauberficte — In diesen Heil’gen Halien 
Fernando Corena (Bass) with Orchestra di Santa Cecilia 
Conductor: Alberto Erede 
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INTRODUCING THE NEW LONDON FFRR 
“LD-9000 SERIES" LONG PLAYING RECORD 


The Greatest Achievement in High Fidelity Values 
$2.95 


THE MAGIC FLUTE — Overture (Mozart) 
DON GIOVANNI — Overture (Mozart) 
The London Symphony Orchestra—Josef Krips 
LD-9001 $2.95 


OBERON — Overture (Weber) 

EURYANTHE — Overture (Weber) 

The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra—Karl Bohm 
LD-9002 $2.95 


GOLD AND SILVER WALTZ (Franz Lehar) 
THE MERRY WIDOW— Overture (Franz Lehar) 
The Zurich Tonhalle Orchestra—Franz Lehar 

LD-9003 $2.95 


ORPHEUS IN HADES Overture (Offenbach) 
LA BELLE HELENE Overture (Offenbach) 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
Jean Martinon 
LD-9004 $2.95 


LIGHT CAVALRY OVERTURE (von Suppe) 
MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT (von Suppe) 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
Georg Solti 

LD-9005 $2.95 


POET AND PEASANT OVERTURE (von Suppe) 
PIQUE DAME — Overture (von Suppe) 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
Georg Solti 
LD-9006 $2.95 


DIE FLEDERMAUS— Overture (Johann Strauss) 
THE GYPSY BARON — Overture 
(Johann Strauss) 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
Clemens Krauss 


LD-9008 $2.95 


ITALIANA IN ALGIERI — Overture (Rossini) 
DON PASQUALE — Overture (Donizetti) 


The New Symphony Orchestra—Alberto Erede 
LD-9010 $2.95 


ZAMPA — Overture (Herold) 
IF | WERE KING — Overture (Adam) 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra) 
Jean Martinon 


LD-9011 $2.95 


Long Playing plus Full 


BARBER OF SEVILLE — Overture (Rossini) 
MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR — Overture 
(Nicolai) 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande — Victor Olof 
LD-9012 $2.95 


WINE, WOMEN AND SONG 
(Johann Strauss) 
WIENER BLUT — Waltz (Johann Strauss) 
The London Symphony Orchestra—Josef Krips 
LD-9013 $2.95 


Waltz 


AIDA — Ritorna vincitor! (Verdi) 

FAUST — Roi de Thule & Jewel Song (Gounod) 
Renata Tebaldi (soprano) with 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande—Alberto Erede 

ee LD-9017 $2.95 
‘ I sal ssmanlh 
PHEDRE OVERTURE (Massenet) 
LA PRINCESSE JAUNE OVERTURE 
(Saint-Saens) ’ 
L’Orchestre de l’Opera-Comique, Paris 
Albert Wolff iw ' 
LD-9020 | $2.95 


EGMONT OVERTURE (Beethoven) 
CORIOLAN OVERTURE (Beethoven) 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
Eduard vari Beinum 


LD-9021 $2.95 


LEONORE OVERTURE No. 3 (Beethoven) 
CONSECRATION OF THE HOUSE 
OVERTURE (Beethoven) 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra 


Eduard van Beinum 
LD-9022 $2.95 


FIDELIO — Overture (Beethoven) 





PROMETHEUS OVERTURE (Beethoven) 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
Eduard van Beinum 
LD-9024 $2.95 


DER ROSENKAVALIER — Waltz Movements 
(Richard Strauss) 
HANSEL UND GRETEL — Dream Pantomime 
(Humperdinck) 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
Anthony Collins 
LD-9025 $2.95 


Frequency Range Recording 


ONDON 


THE WORLD'S FINEST QUALITY RECORD 
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lently recorded in the manner of a few 
years back. Both Boehm and Szell play 
these waltzes and Polkas with appreciable 
feeling for their Viennese langour and lilt. 


—P.H.R. 


IPPOLITOV-IVANOV: Caucasian 
Sketches; SAINT-SAENS: Danse Ma- 
cabre, DEBUSSY: Prelude to the 
Afternoon of a Faun; Philharmonia 
Orchestra and Danish National Or- 
chestra conducted by Nicolai Malko. 
RCA Victor LP disc LBC1019, $3.10. 

ATHIS LP seems to be a collection of 

dubbings from previously released 78s. 

The sound is acceptable from the Danish 

point of origin, not quite so from the 

English. There is no body to the ordinar- 

ily good string tone of the Philharmonia 

in the Caucasian Sketches. This music, 
by the way, long noted for its folksy, 
vigorous style, now seems faded and naive, 
somewhat flabby 
performance may give that impression. 

Malko, known in this country through his 

work during the past few summers with 

the Chicago Orchestra at its Grant Park 

Concerts, is much better in handling 

Debussy and the result is an extremely 


composition-wise. A 


sensitive performance matched on records 
only by the exquisite Ansermet version 
for London. His Danse Macabre generates 
little excitement and is a far cry indeed 
from Munch’s tempestuous version with 
the Amsterdam Concertgebouw. 


C.P.E. BACH: Concerto in C 
HAYDN: Concerto in F; 
Roesgen-Champion (piano) with Or- 
chestra of the Paris Conservatory 
Concert Society conducted by Arthur 
Goldschmidt. Period LP SPL- 
556, $5.95. 

AMECHANICALLY viewed this 

can be summed up as follows: 

strings, dull piano. 


minor; 
Marguerite 


disc 


disc 
bright 
And no amount of 
fussing with tone controls seems to make 
the sound balance properly. 

first recording of the C.P.E. 
certo. 


This is the 


Though it contains some pithy 
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Bach con-. 


material and quite a fev innovations for 
its day (for example, the long pause just 
before the return of the principal theme 
close to the end of the first movement), 
it works its thematic material too hard 
and is overly repetitious. By contrast 
Haydn’s charming minor work seems to 
be fluency itself. 
Champion’s 


Marguerite Roesgen- 

recording of this 
latter work will be remembered fondly. 
She does it just as well today. But she 
fumbles a few notes, and blurs passages 
here and there in the earlier concerto. 
Goldschmidt 


prewar 


and his provide 


—C.J.L. 


players 
routine support. 


LISZT: Concerto No. 2 in A; 
Concertstucke in F 
Robert Casadesus 
Cleveland 


WEBER: 
minor, Op. 79; 
(piano) with the 
Orchestra conducted by 
George Szell. Columbia LP disc ML- 
1588, $5.45. 
ASPLENDID engineering from Cleve- 
land’s Severance Hall for Liszt’s barn- 
stormer, somewhat less than the highest 
mechanical efficiency for Weber’s charm- 
ing, fading showpiece. Here is demon- 
strated the power of performance. 
better. His rhythmic 
alacrity, his impeccable fingerwork, his 
tonal persuasiveness reflect a joy at hav- 
ing musical fun at the expense of Lisztian 
banalities and Weberian sweet, brilliant, 
old-fashionedness. 


Casa- 
desus was never 


Szell and the admir- 
communicate in the 
and the result is a_ brilliant 


able Clevelanders 


same way 


disc which bubbles over with high spirits 


—C.J.L. 


and musical delight. 


LISZT: Concerto No. 1 in E flat; Con- 
certo No. 2in A; Edith Farnadi (piano) 
with Orchestra of the Vienna State 
Opera conducted by Herman Scherchen. 
Westminster LP WL-5168; $5.95. 

AMISS FARNADI is a _ Hungarian 

pianist who has considerable reputation 

in her own country and in Vienna as an 
interpreter of Liszt’s music. Westminster 
engineers have given her most realistic 
reproduction, the best to date in these 
concertos. Both Miss Farnadi and Mr. 

Scherchen see eye to eye in interpretative 

matters in these works. Her playing is 

properly solid and poetically sentimental 
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where the music demands it. Charac- 
teristic of the Hungarians, she uses con- 
siderable rubati in her Liszt playing. 
Both works are well performed but I 
think the pianist is more successful in the 
A major concerto, where her gifts for 
poetic feeling are best promoted. Des- 
pite formidable competition from Rubin- 
stein in the first and Casadesus in the 
second, Miss Farnadi commands respect. 
The choice for the listener will be governed 
by interest in the couplings on the other 
issues. In Rubinstein’s case, his Grieg 
has little to offer in comparison with 
Lipatti’s, while Casadesus’ Weber Con- 
certstueck, on the other hand, is a major 
attraction for his disc. 

duplication are multiple. 


The problems of 


—J.N. 


SIBELIUS: Concerto in D minor, Op. 
47; Isaac Stern (violin) with Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Sir Thomas Beecham; Four Historic 
Scenes — Festivo, Op. 25; Alt the Draw- 
bridge, Love Song and The Chase, Op. 
66; Beecham and orchestra. Colum- 
bia LP ML-4550, $5.45. 

ATHE BLEND between orchestra and 

soloist in the concerto is excellent; the 

quality of tone richly reverberent. With 

Sir Thomas, long a devoted interpreter 

of Sibelius’ music, it is not surprising to 

find this issue a decided advance over the 
recent one by Camilla Wicks and the Radio 

Stockholm Symphony. Miss Wicks’ earn- 

est absorption with the music was praise- 

worthy and the conductor was a knowing 
exponent ot the composer’s music. Stern, 


however, is more refined and technically 
superior in his performance. 
this new version occupies the single side 
of one disc without any lose of tonal quali- 
ty. To be sure, the Historic Scenes on the 
reverse face are not of great import 

the best being Festivo, but for those who 


Moreover, 


of Sibelius this 
remains a generous program. Beecham 
bestows upon the four scenes his usual 
gracious benediction. It is one of his 
particular attributes toward music of a 
favored composer. These pieces are the 
type of music one would expect to hear 
played at the Boston Pops or Lewisohn 
Stadium concerts. 


admire the music disc 


The violin concerto, 
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on the other hand, is one of Sibelius’ 
finest scores — a work that grows on the 
listener with repeated hearings. 


BEETHOVEN: Vo. 9 in A, Op. 47 
(“Kreutzer”); Jascha Heifetz (violin) 
and Benno Moiseiwitsch (piano). RCA 
Victor LP disc LM-1193, $5.72. 

AGOOD ENGLISH recording of the most 

persuasive Heifetz performance in quite 

some time. To be sure, there are a few 
tasteless portamentos here and there 
for the sake of expression: but this is the 
exception, not the rule. Unusual steadi- 
ness of tempi is felt and a dedication to 
musical values far beyond what this 
listener is accustomed to in Heifetz’s 
work. It be that the beautiful 
accompaniment of Moiseiwitsch had some- 
thing to do with the end result. It is 
surely the best along with Casadesus 
and Cortot that I have encountered. 

And, the absolute technical 

security of Heifetz’s playing, his gleam- 

ing tone, his even scale are too well known 
to comment on—a joy as usual, es- 
pecially in so musical a_ performance. 

Admirers of the fine and popular Kreut- 

zer Sonata, as well as Heifetz enthusiasts 

and students of the violin, will want to 
hear this disc. There’s no better account 

of the music available. —C.J.L. 


may 


of course, 


ANDRES SEGOVIA PROGRAM: Se- 
lections by Milan, Handel, Gluck, J.S. 
Bach, Sors, Chopin, Schumann, Paga- 
nini-Ponce, Brahms, Torroba, and Villa- 
Lobos. Decca LP disc DL-9638, $5.85. 

ATHE LATEST in Decca’s superbly 

recorded series of Segovia recitals. Here 

the great Spanish musician plays original 
and arranged music from three centuries: 

As usual, the original compositions come 

off best, though every piece is marked by’ 

Segovia’s lively rhythm, relaxed musical! 

and fanciful tonal and ex- 

pressive coloration. I must say, however, 
that the Chopin Prelude in A and the 


composure, 
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NO OTHER GIFTS LIKE THESE 








IN HELE 


Complete Performa, 
ince by the oria; 
all-star cast: ¢ 7 ie original 


rles Boyer, Charles 
Laughton, Agnes Moorehead, Cedric 
2. 


ee 


ALS 


FESTIVAL 
AT PERPIGNAN 


Mozart and Beethoven in perform- 
ances by the world’s outstanding 
soloists, Pablo Casals, Director. 


STRING 
6) N LY ON —performing on Stradivarius instru- 


ments in the Coolidge Auditorium of 
the Library of Congress. 


LoLUME\A mime 


Organ Music of Bach and Men- 


delssohn. A new collection by 
Rk = 4 @ R the master. 


— of hiaghest 
The exclusive trade-mark of Columbia Long Playing Records —symbol of hi gh 
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familiar Brahms Waltz sound just a 
little uncomfortable in these surroundings. 


—C.J.L. 
HAYDN: String Quartets, Op. 50, Nos. 
1-6; The Schneider Quartet. Haydn 


Society LP dises HSQ223/4, $5.95 each. 
AFINE room resonance and clean defini- 
tion of sound in space make these un- 
usually faithful recordings. The Schnei- 
der Quartet’s playing on this occasion 
is better than we have been accustomed 
to, and it is possible that the organization 
into ensemble. 
Blending and balance are still not what 
they may be later on, though Schneider 


is ripening an expert 


does not now dominate his comrades as 
severely as he once did. 

The Opus 50 is a splendid example of 
Haydn's quartet In 
these six numbers, one sees Haydn work- 


mature writing. 
ing masterfully on a small scale turning 
out wonderful as well as not so wonderful 
works that nevertheless astonish by their 
concentration, variety of invention, and 
welter of detail. 


in this series are not memorable in com- 


The first two quartets 


parison with their companions, for they 
are not as rich in those aforementioned 
qualities which are unusually concentrated 
in the enchanting slow movement and de- 
lightful minuet and finale of Vo. 3, in the 
powerful opening movement of No. 4, or 

best of all — in the exquisite, radiant and 
dynamic Vo. 6. C.J.L. 


A. SCARLATTI: Quartet in D minor; 
TARTINI: Quartet in D: BOCCHER- 
INI: Quartet, Op. 33, No. 6; The New 
Music String Quartet. Bartok Records 
LP dise BRS911, $5.95. 

AWARM-TONED, 

ing of three charming quartets, all new to 

records. The New Music Quartet lives 
up to its name and to its fast growing 
reputation as one of the two or three 
finest 


wide-range record- 


midst. 
Though the Boccherini and Tartini works 


quartets working in our 
have elegance and grace and provide a 
pleasant half 
about the regularity of their format and 
their restricted range of expression as 


hour, there is something 


well as an indistinctness of stylistic pro- 
file that keep them from being memor- 
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Table. he best piece here is Alessandro 


Scarlatti’s little quartet with its somber 
and bright hues, its concentrated style. 
It would be good to hear more quartets 
(as well as some of his splendid vocal 
writing) from the man whose name is most 
identified with 

keyboard compositions. 


his son’s brilliant 


—C.5.L, 


often 





BEETHOVEN: Sonata in C minor, Op. 
13 and Sonata in C sharp minor, Op. 
97, No. 2: Ania Dorfmann (piano). 
RCA Victor Bluebird LP disc LBC- 
1029, $3.10. 

ACONSIDERING all the different ways, 

not to mention the countless times, one 

has heard the Pathétique and the Moon- 
light sonatas, this disc would seem destined 
for the limbo the day after it was released. 


However. for those listeners curious 
enough to try it, there are surprises of 
the most delightful kind. Miss Dorf- 


mann has, | believe, completely restudied 
these warhorses primarily in the light of 
modern acoustics, applied her usual 
vigorous and impeccable musicality, and 
produced performances that are vibrant, 
distinctive of sound, and with all em- 
phatically Beethoven. The recording, 
save for a couple of blemishes, is splendid. 
At Bluebird prices, this disc is an un- 


usual value. One can’t do better at double 


the price. C.J.L. 
BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 29 in B 
flat, Op. 106 (**Hammerklavier’’); Kurt 


Appelbaum (piano). Westminster LP 
dise WL-5150, $5.95. 
AONCE AGAIN Westminster has pro- 
vided the most natural piano sound in 
capturing this latest of Kurt Appelbaum’s 
performances of the Beethoven sonatas. 
The playing here is close to the best 
offered. Clean 
phrasing, a close adherence to the all- 


Appelbaum has _ yet 
important dynamic markings, and good 
organization of this monumental structure 
are its virtues. Insufficient drive caused 
by certain lack of liveness in the rhythm 
gives this ever-so-difficult work its usual 
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sense of length. Appelbaum misses not 
many more than the usual quota of notes 
missed by the greatest pianists. (The 
pianist has not yet lived who can play 
a note-perfect ““Hammerklavier” at ac- 
ceptable tempi.) To sum up: for those 
who do not yet own an LP version of this 
great sonata, they will have to consider 
Appelbaum as well as Gulda (London) and 
Kempff (Decca) when making a choice. 
Your reviewer casts a timid vote for 


Guida. —C.J.L. 


CATHEDRAL VOLUNTARIES AND 
PROCESSIONALS: E. Power Biggs 
(organ) Columbia ML 4603, $5.45. 

ATHIS rather curious collection, re- 

corded with splendid fidelity, runs the 

gamut from the breathlessly beautiful 
chorale-prelude Rhosymedre of Vaughan 

Williams to the absurdly academic Mel- 

combe of Parry and the irritatingly pre- 

tentious Processional for Festival Occasions 
of Richard Strauss. In between are two 

Purcell Voluntaries, the famous one and 

one not so well known, given the “big” 

treatment by Mr. Biggs; a very pleasant 

Litany of Schubert; a staid Aria of Mat- 

theson; Buxtehude’s Vun bitten wir den 

Heiligen Geist and Marcello’s setting of 

Psalm 19. Also included are a_ nicely 

Handelian Introduction and Toccata by 

Walond, an early 16th-century anony- 

mous setting of the Te Deum, Bach’s 

Komm Susser Tod prelude and a Postlude 

on a Ground by a Herbert Murrill, ap- 

parently a contemporary and much 
given to parallel harmony. Mr. Biggs, 
as usual, is very competent, though he 
makes one wish he would sacrifice some 
of his slickness in the interests of imagi- 
native and creative interpretation. 

D.R. 


STRAUSS-SCHULTZ-EVER: The Blue 
Danube and other selections by Brahms, 
Chopin, Liszt; Byron Janis (piano). 
RCA Victor Bluebird LP disc LBC- 
1030, $3.10. 

AA POTPOURRI of old style, second- 

half-of-the-concert fare performed by the 

young, technically efficient Janis and well 
recorded by RCA Victor. Janis can play 
the piano, no question about that; but 
he is musically inclined toward the super 
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JANUARY 
RELEASES 


J. S$. BACH 

6 French Suites 

it taalolale(oMe Aol l-uliboia old sSiiaslelde| 
Compiete with score—$12.50 
WAL 310 


RESPIGHI 

Pines of Rome 

Fountains of Rome 

(Ol fait-ttigeMeolMiil-Me Al -ilale Me tichi 
Opera 

Conducted by Argeo Quadri 
WL 5167 


MOZART 

String Quartet in C Major K 465 
(‘‘Dissonant’’) 

String Quartet in D Minor K 421 
WAT Talalo Me Qolard-talileltlwm@ ltlelal-3) 


WL 5175 


BEETHOVEN 

Sonata for Violin and Piano 
in D Major, Op. 12, No. 1 
Sonata for Violin and Piano 
in G Major, Op. 96 

Jean Fournier—Violin 

Ginette Doyen—Piano 


WL 5176 
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dreadnought approach. In passages that 
require repose, he does try very hard for 
contrast. But he is uncomfortable, and 
thus pieces of even moderately wide ex- 
pressive range tend to fall apart under 
his fingers. For one who has the tech- 
nical equipment to contend with Liszt’s 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6 in the brilliant 
manner Janis exhibits on this disc, it seems 
a pity so little attention has been paid to 
other matters requiring artistic discipline. 
—C.J.L. 





BACH: 
Reichen Claire 
Fassbender-Luz (soprano), Ruth Mich- 
aelis (contralto), Werner Hohmann 
(tenor), Miiller (basso) and 
Swabian Choral Society with Stuttgart 
Bach Orchestra conducted by Hans 
Grischkat. Lyrichord LP disc LL 
34. $5.95. 

ATHIS is the second recording of the 
Ascension Oratorio, the first having come 
from England a couple of years ago 
(London LPS 160). Since that perform- 
ance was sung in English we now have 
a choice which may well be determined 
by one’s preference for the original lang- 
uage or the vernacular. If we accept 
the translation and the fact that the 
English recording is not quite complete, 
there is not so much to choose between 
the two versions. In both cases the out- 
standing soloist is the contralto, Miss 
Michaelis revealing a rich and expressive 
voice in the new set and Miss Ferrier 
lending the chief distinction to the old. 
The other soloists are acceptible, though 
Mr. Hohmann, the new 
not too impressive. Both choruses and 
orchestras are good, with perhaps a bit 
more of refinement in the British pre- 
sentation, but a better church 
phere in the German. 

Bach himself labeled this work an ora- 
torio, but it is classed among the cantatas 
in the Bach Gesellschaft edition. Actually 
it is comparable in plan to one of the 
sections which make up the Christmas 


Cantata 11, Lobet Goll in seinem 


(Ascension Oratorio); 


Bruno 


Evangelist, is 


atmos- 
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Oratorio. Again the narrative is in 
hands of the tenor, with other voice 
giving their commentary in the ari 
The text is based on Luke 24, 51-52, Ag 
1, 9-12; and Mark 16, 19. The seo 
contains adaptations of  earlie 
works, and at the same time the origin 
form of the aria which later became 
Agnus Dei in the B minor mass. Th 
final chorus is one of the finest things ¢ 
its kind left by the master. —P.L.M 
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BACH: Cantata No. 63, Christen, atz 
diesen Tag!; Vienna State Opera Or 
chestra, Soloists and Vienna Chambe 
Choir conducted by Michael 
Bach Guild BG518, $5.95. 

ACHRISTIANS, Engrave Ye This Da 

beautifully and fully recorded on thi 
- is a Christmas work, much mor 

like an oratorio than a cantata. Written 
for performance on the morning of the 

Christmas when the famous Magnified 

was the evening work, it shares with that 

composition an endless vitality and a 

particularly poetic approach in its inter 

pretation of the text. The opening chorus, 
an expansive and moving movement, 
reminiscent of the Brandenburgs, is matched 
by the final chorus and the solo duets 
in the body of the work. The whok 
offers delicately differentiated manifesta 
tions of a truly sensitive genius. The 
soloists are all excellent. They include 

Margit Opawsky, soprano, Hilde Ross- 

Majdan, alto, Waldemar Kmentt, tenor 

and Harald Hermann, bass. The orches 

tra and chorus are splendidly managed 

by Gielen. —D.R 


Gielen, 


disc 


BACH: Weihnachtsoratorium; Elisabeth 
Roon (soprano), Dagmar Herrmans 
Braun (contralto), Erich Majkut (ter 

Walter Berry (basso), Laurence 
Dutoit (echo), Bruno Seidlhofer (harps 
chord), Joseph Nebois (organ) and 
Akademie Kammerchor with Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Ferdinand Grossmann. Vox PL 7713, 
three LP discs, $17.85. 

ATHE SECOND recording of the Christ 

mas Oratorio is, like nearly every preset 

tation of so vast a composition, uneven 


The Bach conductor is faced with the 


or), 
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special problem of keeping the long move- 
ments going so that they do not fall apart, 
but still not rushing and losing dignity. 
My principal complaint against the 
earlier set issued two years ago (Renais- 
sance SX 201, ARG December 1952) con- 
cerned slow tempi. This mistake has 
not been made in the new version, for 
here everything moves in a businesslike 
manner, sometimes rushed, as in the first 
chorus, and passing so rapidly from one 
episode to the next that one has not al- 
ways time to collect oneself. The work 
is made up of six sections, each a complete 
cantata in itself, and the score has been 
cut down to fit neatly one cantata to a 
side. This means curtailing in greater or 
lesser measure most of the da capos. A 
strange omission is the recitative Und 
also bald war bei den Engel which should 
lead directly into the chorus Ehre sei Goll. 
More understandable is the pruning of 
the long soprano and bass duet, Herr, 
dein Mitleid, dein Erbarmen. 

The Evangelist in the new set is defi- 
nitely better than in the old, for Mr. 
Majkut has a good, easy delivery in the 
recitatives. His arias, however, are not 
altogether successful, for he is not above 
breaking phrases, and he has that too 
familiar habit of aspirating runs. Miss 
Roon, the soprano, may also be a cut or 
two above her rival, not because her voice 
is exceptional, but due to a certain in- 
tensity in her singing. For the rest the 
preference must go to the older group 
of singers. Both contraltos have fine 
rich voices, but Mme. Herrmann-Braun 
begins uncertainly, only hitting her stride 
later in the performance. The very lovely 
cradle song, Schlafe, mein Liebster, is dis- 
appointing because of the fast tempo and 
the conductor’s failure to get the orchestra 
playing quietly. 

The choraf work is clear and well bal- 
anced; the chorales are taken in a healthy, 
unsentimental manner, with no lingering 
over fermatas. The orchestra is a worthy 
one, showing to advantage in the Pas- 
orale which opens’ the second section. 
Volume and general balance are some- 
what variable, but fortunately they im- 
prove as the set progresses. There is 
some confusion in the booklet of words; 
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parts three and four in the German text 
have somehow become reversed. 


—P.L.M. 


BACH: Cantata No. 31 (Easter Cantata); 
Soloists, Akademie Choir and Vien- 
na Chamber Orchestra conducted by 
Felix Prohaska Bach Guild LP BG 
512, $5.95. 

ATHIS WORTHY record company, 

responsible for over a fourth of all the 

Bach cantatas on the LP market, here 

continues its high recording standards 

with a recording of Der Himmel lachl, 
die Erde jubilieret. The opening sym- 
phonia for full orchestra and percussion 
has been captured particularly brilliantly. 

This is stunning orchestral sound and it 

is gratifying to have it all on the disc. 

The performances from Bach Guild are 

inclined to vary but Prohaska is an ex- 

tremely able man and manages to avoid 

a certain woodenness (which restricted 

some earlier releases). He holds his forces 

under tight rein. The soloists are all 
competent. Walter Berry, the bass, gets 
off to a slightly unsteady start but is all 
primed by the time his aria arrives. The 
soprano, Anny Felbermayer, has a small 
voice but that is fine in this work because 
it blends in perfectly with a lovely solo 
oboe. The tenor, Waldemar Kmentt 
manages his somewhat athletic part with | 
great ease despite vocal tautness. The 
music itself is superlative and Bach proba- 
bly never wrote anything more exhilerating 
than the opening sections of this work. 

The disc is completed by seven Easter 

chorales very nicely sung by a quartet 

drawn from the Akademie Choir and as- 


sisted by an organ. —D.R. 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS: Joy to the 


world; The first Nowell; Sing we Noel 
once more; Hark! the herald angels 
sing; It came upon a midnight clear; 
Deck the halls; O Tannenbaum; Carol 
of the Advent; Chimes of Trinity; Good 
King Wenceslas; Jingle bells; O little 
town of Bethlehem; Greensleeves; Lute 
book lullaby; Ave Maria; King Herod; 
Once Mary would go wandering; Silent 
night; The first Nowell; O Sanctissima; 
Song of the birds; A-rocking all night; 
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Adeste Fideles; Auld lang syne; The 
Welch Chorale conducted by James 
Welch and music boxes from the Bor- 
nand Collection. LP 
VRS 428, $5.95. 


Vanguard disc 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS: 
a merry Chrisimas; 


We wish you 
It came upon the 
midnight clear; Good King Wenceslas; 
We three kings of Orient are; Away in 
Hark! the herald angels sing; 
The Coventry Carol; Joy to the world; 
Cantique de Noel; Deck the halls; Cradled 
in a 
How 


days 


a manger, 


manger; Sing we Noel once more; 
far is it to Bethlehem; The twelve 
of Christmas; Jesus, Jesus, rest 
head; O come, 0 come Emanuel; 
Fum! Fum! Fum!; I wonder as I wander; 
Wassail song; The Randolph Singers 
David Randolph, with 
Gordon Myers (baritone) as precentor. 
Westminster LP disc WL 5200, $5.95. 


your 


conducted by 


MOTETS FOR CHRISTMAS AND 

OTHER FESTIVITIES: O quam glori- 
the Son 

Hodie Christus 
Palestrina); Ro- 
Pales- 
in excelsis (Weelkes); 
Dies sanctificatus (Byrd; Palestrina); 
In splendoribus (Gregorian); 


sum (Victoria); Hosanna to 
of David (Gibbons); 
nalus est (Sweelinck; 
rate caeli desuper (Gregorian; 
trina); Gloria 
Resonet 
Handl); O 
Byrd); 
conducted — by 
Lyrachord LP disc 


in aludibus (Gregorian; 
magnum mysterium (Victoria; 
The Welch 

James Welch. 


LL 35, $5.95. 


Chorale 


ATHE TWO 
Randolph's 


Mr. 


year ) 


“carol” sets (with 


first, issued last 
pretty well cover the standard repertoire, 
and they are almost certain to find a wait- 
The feature of the Welch 
program is the alternating of music boxes 
with the singing, which adds a touch of 
Indeed, of the 
titles which may seem a little out of place 

Auld lang syne and Jingle bells, for 
example are justified by the medium 
of performance. 


ing public. 


old-time charm. some 


In any case, nowadays 
it seems that any song not definitely un- 


mas carol; all the Christmas hymns are 
For the 
gram I would give preference to the Ran- 


accepted as such. vocal pro- 
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seasonable may be referred to as a Christ- * 


dolph disc, as this group is a smaller, 
suppler one and sings with a lighter spirit. 
A booklet containing not only words, 
but tunes as well, is included with the 
Westminster record. 

In the collection of motets The Welch 
Chorale (otherwise the choir at the Church 
of St. Philip Neri in the Bronx) appears 
more at home, though fast tempi and a 
free rhythmic pulse seem to be character- 
istic of their work. Such a jubilant piece 
as Gibbons Hosanna to the Son of David 
wants more weight than it receives, and 
with this greater clarity of line. The 
Sweelinck Hodie sounds like a bit of an 
ordeal, and in it there is some shaky in- 
tonation. The Palestrina setting, con- 
ceived in tonal blocks, fares better. Vic- 
toria’s O magnum mysterium is too casual 
at this tempo to suggest its great mystery. 
The two settings of Resonet in laudibus 
are especially interesting for their familiar 
old tune — better known as Joseph, lieber 
Joseph mein. The intoning of the Greg- 
orian pieces is effective. It was a happy 
idea to make up such a program including 
side by side different settings of the same 
texts. This is an effective way to arouse 
interest in this type of music. The re- 
cording is clean enough but somewhat 
lacking in brightness. —P.L.M. 
OFFENBACH-ROSENTHAL: La Vie 

Parisienne; BIZET: Four Arias from 

Carmen; Jennie Tourel (mezzo-soprano) 

with Columbia Symphony Orches- 

tra conducted by Jean Morel. 

bia LP disc ML-4608, $5.45. 
AMASTERFUL and delicious in every 
way are the music and _ performances 
this well-engineered disc. 
Manuel Rosenthal, one of the most lively 
and efficient orchestrators, has long had 
an especial affinity for Offenbach’s music 
(who could forget the sound of his arrange- 


Colum- 


offered on 


ment of Gailé Parisienne). Here he has 
taken from Barbe-Bleu, La 
Belle Héléne, Orphée aur Enfers, and La 
Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein, given them 


selections 


a sonic incandescence and a racy excite- 
Tourel, with her 
enunciation, complete pro- 
jection of the text’s delights, and vocal 
security, is charm itself. Morel and his 


ment few can resist. 
impeccable 
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men collaborate stylishly and with ap- 
propriate high spirits. 

They call Tourel “la vraie Carmen” 
in Paris, and with good reason. With 
all due respect to the hard-working Risé 
Stevens and the others we have heard 
sing Carmen during the last decade at 
the Metropolitan or the New York City 
Opera, Tourel (though she doesn’t sing 
as loud as many others) gives one more 
of the text, provides a wider range of ex- 
pression, sings with greater care for the 
yocal line than any other singer one has 
heard in many moons. Her Habenera, 
Seguidilla, Chanson de Bohéme, and Card 
Song are models of taste, imagination, 
and vocal beauty. They should not be 
overlooked. —C.J.L. 


SCHLUSNUS SINGS: Vol I (Decca 
LP DL-9620, $5.85) — Staendchen; 
Fruehlingsglaube; Der Atlas; Im Frueh- 
ling; Nachtstueck; Die Forelle; Alin- 
de; Die Taubenpost (Schubert); Denk 
es, o Seele; Verborgenheit; Der Gaert- 
ner; Heimweh (Wolf). Vol. II (Decca 
LP DL-9621, $5.85) — Der Juengling 
an der Quelle; Im Abendrot; An 
Schwager Kronos (Schubert);  Ver- 
schwiegene Liebe; Abschied; Er ist’s 
(Wolf); Heimkehr; Ich liebe dich; 
Staendchen (R. Strauss); Wie bist du 
meine Koenigin; Botschaft (Brahms). 
Heinrich Schlusnus with S. Peschko, 
Otto Braum, and M. Raucheisen at the 


piano. 

SCHUBERT: Die schoene Muellerin, 
Op. 25; Walther Ludwig (tenor) and 
M. Raucheisen (piano). Decca LP 
D1-9648, $5.85. 


SCHUBERT: Petre 
Munteanu (tenor) and Franz Hollets- 
chek (piano). Westminster LP WL- 
5165, $5.95. 


ERNA BERGER RECITAL: 0, sleep! 
Why dost though leave me? (Handel); 
Lachen und Weinen, Op. 59, No. 4; 

An die Nachtigall, Op.98, No. 1 (Schu- 

bert); Exultate, jubilate, K. 165 (Mo- 

zart); Geheimnis, Op. 71, No. 3; Das 

Maedchen spricht, Op. 107, No. 3; 

Three Ophelia Songs, Op. 


67 (R. 
Strauss); Pantomime; Clair de lune; 


Schwanengesang; 
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Pierrot; Apparition (Debussy); Erna 
Berger with M. Racheisen (piano’. 
Urania LP 7060, $5.95. 

ATHE LATE Heinrich Schlusnus was 
one of the greatest German artists of his 
generation. He was a true exponent of 
Italian bel canto — a forward tonal pro- 
duction with equalization of intensity 
throughout a phrase. His was an assured 


command of legato. He sang without 
effort and could shade his voice from 


pianissimo to forte. Admirers of fine 
lieder singing do not need to be told about 
Schlusnus; his recordings have long been 
sought for, from the early 1920s upwards. 
Decca has acquired a large collection of 
his lieder recordings, made prior to and 
after the last war for Polydor and Deutsche 
Grammophon. These two will 
be supplemented with others after the 
first of the year. I have never heard a dis- 
appointing Schlusnus recording, though 
I have heard and also possess many pre- 
ferred recordings by others of songs he 
has sung. It is a matter of expressive 
communication, a feeling for a certain 
song which seems best fitted to a certain 
artist. While Schlusnus was generally 
flawless in his artistry, he did not always 
communicate as movingly as another — 
the late Heinrich Rehkemper, for ex- 
ample. But lieder singing is not confined 
to one artist, and in recital I can remem- 
ber few lieder singers who gave more 
complete artistic satisfaction than Schlus- 
nus. For this reason his record recitals — 
which Decca has issued — should give 
unqualified pleasure to any listener. The 
transfer from 78 rpm has been expertly 
done by Decca engineers, indeed in a 
number of cases the LP version is better 
than the 78 ones I own. 

Walther Ludwig’s Die schoene Muel- 
lerin is the third LP of this song cycle, 
and a very good one from the standpoint 
of recording. Ludwig’s warm lyrical voice 
is well suited to these songs which he 
renders with understanding artistry. He 
does not, however, quite have the re- 
finement of style that sets Axel Schiotz’s 
version apart from all others. 

Mr. Munteanu is endowed with a 
naturally beautiful voice which may well 
win him many friendly admirers. But 


recitals 
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he is not a true lieder singer in the sense 
that Carne was, who previously made 
the Winterreise cycle for Westminster 
(discs 5087-88). The former sustained 
the intensity of a phrase whereas Muntea- 
nu tends to chop his phrases in the man- 
ner of German operatic tenors. Though 
Westminster’s recording is wonderfully 
realistic in its balance between voice and 
piano, the Roumanian tenor’s Schwanen- 
gesang leaves much to be desired. West- 
minster should have had Carne make 
this cycle. If one compares Schlusnus’s 
sing*ng of Staendchen and Die Taubenpost 
with those by Munteanu, one will recog- 
nize how the former smoothly sustains 
the intensity of a line while the latter 
does not. 

Miss Berger’s recital gets off on a left 
foot. Her singing of Handel's O sleep, in 
a most quaint English in which the vowel 
O becomes a sound like Ur, is singularly 
unappealing. 
quaintance with the version she uses, 
nor any admiration for it. In the Schu- 
bert and the Brahms songs, she is com- 
pletely at home, and also in the highly 
difficult Strauss songs which she sings 
expertly. Surely, these three settings 
of Ophelia’s songs from Hamlet are among 
Strauss’s most mature and effective lieder. 
Miss Berger’s rendition of the Mozart 
motet is not quite as ingratiating as Miss 
Troxell’s (WCFM-8). Though she sings 
with lovely purity of tone, she lacks suf- 
ficient coloration, and her piano accom- 
paniment is not as desirable as an orches- 
tral one. The early Debussy songs are 
charmingly sung but in a rather open 
French pronunciation. Miss Berger, 
however, is more convincing in these 
than Miss Pons was. The recording here 
is very clear and quite realistic. 

—P.H.R. 
WOLF: 16 Songs from the Italienisches 

Liederbuch; Deitrich Fischer-Dieskau 

(baritone) with Hertha Klust at the 

piano. Decca LP DL-9632, $5.85. 
ATHIS exceptionally gifted singer is 
regarded as one of the foremost lieder 
artists on the Continent today. His sen- 
tient warmth and tonal coloration, his 
feeling of line and word, place him in the 
tradition of the great lieder singers of 


I must confess to no ac- 
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recent times. He is well served in Deut- 
sche Grammophon’s splendid recording 
where voice and piano are closely allied, 

Wolf’s songs are a special province for 
those who appreciate the subtleties and 
niceties of vocal chamber music, for it is 
in such a category that much of Hugo 
Wolf’s lieder belong. Philip L. Miller, 
back in 1941, did a four part survey of 
Hugo Wolf on Records for this magazine 
which remains one of the finest things of 
its kind in print. “If the Moerike Lieder 
are the most varied, and the Goethe Lieder 
the most profound of Wolf’s output,” 
said Mr. Miller, “‘the songs in the Jtalien-’ 
isches Liederbuch certainly are the most 
captivating... .(they) are a world in 
themselves — a world of little people 
with joys and sorrows very like our own. 
The characters express themselves in 
songs that speak volumes about each one 
of them, but songs that delight as only 
little songs can do.” 

Of the 46 songs that form Vols. I and 
II of the Italienisches Liederbuch, Fischer- 
Diskau has chosen a representative group 
for the masculine voice. All except two — 
Selig ihr Blinden and Nicht laenger kann 
ich singen — were included in the Wolf 
Society releases. No matter if one owns 
the latter sets, I think this disc recital is 
one that few lieder enthusiasts will wish 
to neglect, as the singer is a most com- 
municative artist. —4J.N. 








Record Roundup 





AAn unusual recording, issued by Rem- 


ington (disc R-199-107), is Enesco’s 
Dixtour, (scored for 10 wind _instru- 
ments) performed by expert players 


chosen from the Orchestre National de 
France, conducted by Enesco. The re- 
cording is one of Remington’s best and 
the surfaces of the disc are excellent. 
The work is interesting in the sense that 
it has a certain amount of tension missing 
in wind instrument works of its kind. 
Enesco also obtains considerable colora- 
tion and shows full understanding of the 
capabilities of the instruments employed. 
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The reverse face has Kodaly’s Cello Sonata, 
Op. 4, well enough played by Richard 
Matuschka and Otto Schulhof, but hardty 
in the class of Starker’s superb perform- 
ance which is less well recorded (Progress 
702). 
Partitas of Bach, performed by pianists 
Demus, Biro and (199-108). 
The recording is one of the company’s 
Demus is the 
his playing being clean and 
markedly clear in the fugal sections. The 
others performances. 
Remington’s Stabat 
Vater (199-111, 2 discs) is also an ex- 
cellent Made at Salzburg 
with the Salzburg Mozarteum Orchestra, 
the reliable Messner conducting, the set 


Remington has a set of the Sir 
Gillespie 
best 


better piano jobs. 
musician 


offer journeymen 
issue of Rossini’s 


recording. 


has good singers and chorus. Messner 
keeps the work moving, recognizing its 
operatic style. The performance com- 
pares favorably with the Oceanic issue, 
whose main feature is the wonderful sing- 
ing of Dermota, for which I have a great 


admiration. 
Freischuetz Again 


Remington’s recording of Weber’s Der 
Freischuetz does not hold a candle to the 
sets of London or Urania. Though it has 
good surfaces, the recording is only ade- 
The tenor tends to sing off pitch 
and the basso is breathy and often talks 


quate. 


his lines. The soprano is not of the same 
calibre as her predecessors. ‘The names 
unfamiliar. The State 
Symphony, which does not seem to be 


are all Austrian 
too large, is the orchestra. 

Suites 1 and Il 
based on 


Scenes Abruzzesi 
1037), obviously 
attractive Italian folk songs, might have 


been of interest had it been better played. 


(Colosseum 


The music suggests a vivacity and verve 
which is missing in the prosaic perform- 


ance. The recording lacks essential luster. 
Claremont 

Claremont has brought out a disc 

(1203) containing Hindemith’s Sonata 


/ 


for Piano 4 Hands (1938) and Sonata 
for 2 Pianos (1942). 
by K. and M. Kohn can only be called 
adequate and the recording is only pass- 
able. Hindemith deserves better treat- 


The performances 
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ment. Another Claremont disc (1204), 
offering an interesting program which 
includes Liszt’s Variations on Weinen, 
Klagen, an attractive sonata by Mehul, 
and Szymanowsky, 
Medtner, Reger, Scriabin and others is 
disappointing. The Liszt does not com- 
pare with the Kabos version on Bartok’s 
disc 910. Mr. Podolsky, the pianist, 
tends to pedestrian renditions and the 
recorded piano tone is dry and brittle. 

—F.A. Levin 


various pieces by 





Opera Spotlight 


——____—__———— (Continued from page 111) 


a far better version of the final scene some 
years back (Victor set 845). Pinza is a 
knowing artist in his small contribution. 


The Boheme excerpts are Rodolfo’s 
Narrative, Mimi’s Mi,chiamano and the 
duet which follows (Act I), Addio di 


Mimi and Quartet (Act L11), the duets — 
O Mimi, tu piu non torni and Sono andati? 
(Act IV). 
this 
been a wonderful 


There is some fine singing in 
Albanese has always 
Mimi she lives the 

Though blessed with 
a naturally beautiful voice, di Stefano 
has little style. His rendition of Che 
gelida manina is vocally sumptuous with- 
Warren 
and Miss Munsel handle their parts ex- 
pertly. 

The 


disc. — Licia 


part in her singing. 


out any absorption with the text. 


Traubel-Toscanini record is a 
“Treasury” Made back in Feb- 
1941, soprano did not 
have to fake her high tones, this recording 
remains her most enduring contribution 
to the phonograph. Though dating 
1946, Toscanini’s Siegfried Idyll 
still sounds as this 


release. 


ruary when the 


from 
music should in re- 
production, and is a welcome companion 
Scene. 
of the edge in’ reproduction in the latter 
from 78 
rpm, but what remains seems ample to 
After all, unbroken continuity 
in such a scene is the greater blessing. 


JLN. 


to the Immolation Perhaps some 


has been removed in transfer 


my ears. 
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